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Social scientists have been stimulated to many volumes 
by the far-reaching social effects of technological inno- 
vations. Of these effects most conspicuous is the cumu- 
lative increase in national wealth and standards of living. 
However, in this long-run increase, temporary swings in 
productive activity from periods of full capacity and in- 
tensified effort to periods of shutdown factories and un- 
sold crops were noted to have wide repercussions on other 
phases of social activity. In recent years attempts have 
been made to analyze and measure this relationship be- 
tween business activity and such social phenomena as 
population movements, births, deaths, marriages, di- 
vorces, and crime. The work of Ogburn,* Thomas,” and 
Hexter® is well known. 

The purpose of this paper is to study the effect of eco- 
nomic fluctuations on the vital life processes of the city 
of Detroit, Michigan, during the period of a pronounced 
business slump and recovery. If there is such a relation- 
ship between business activity and births, deaths, et cetera, 
it should become clearly apparent in a highly industrial- 


1 Ogburn and Thomas, “Influence of Business Cycle on Certain Social Con- 
ditions,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, September, 1922. 


2 Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Social Aspects of the Business Cycle. 
3 Maurice Beck Hexter, Social Consequences of the Business Cycle. 
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ized area where the economic changes are sharp and se- 
vere. Detroit is such a highly industrialized area. 

The original data, presented below, were obtained 
from the Michigan Department of Health and the De- 
troit Board of Commerce. 


ORIGINAL DATA 








Detroit Population Detroit Detroit Number of Number of 
Year employment Detroit birth rate deathrate marriages divorces 
index proper per 1,000 per1000 WayneCo. Wayne Co. 





1927 93.6 1,473,600 25.0 10.8 16,883 5,221 
1928 118.5 1,565,100 23.4 11.6 17,863 5,110 
1929 122.0 1,634,000 23.5 11.6 17,946 6,129 
1930 86.9 1,568,662 20.6 9.3 13,082 5,546 
1931 66.6 1,527,605 18.6 8.8 13,178 4,807 
1932 56.0 1,495,392 17.3 8.7 12,418 3,974 
1933 50.9 1,483,274 15.7 8.4 14,079 3,707 
1934 84.0 1,487,358 16.6 8.8 19,564 4,919 
1935 97.8 1,560,572 17.0 8.8 20,705 5,370 
1936 102.4 1,595,314 16.2 9.0 21,072 








Before presenting the results, it is quite important to 
appreciate the limitations and deficiencies of the original 
data. The employment index indicates the amount of fac- 
tory employment, whereas we are concerned with the en- 
tire volume of employment. The population totals for 
the noncensus years are estimates by the Detroit Water 
Board. Marriage and divorce figures are available only 
for the entire Wayne County. As we are not concerned 
with absolute numbers, but with the fluctuations, i.e., the 
relative amount in each year, it is safe to assume that the 
fluctuations in Wayne County reasonably reflect varia- 
tions in Detroit because the latter is such a very large 
portion of the former. 

The correlations are indicated in graphs I and II, 
which follow. Before the data were graphed they were 
reduced to index numbers with 1927 as the base year of 
100 for each item. 
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GRAPH I 


r= ./6 


For population the trend is not eliminated because it 
is unreasonable to expect a distinct population trend inde- 
pendent of industrial activity. 


Births. 


Without elimination of trend r—.60 
The trend line for births is y = 25.21 — 1.06 x 
With the trend eliminated r= 8 


Deaths. 


Without trend eliminated r= 
Trend line is y= 
With trend eliminated r= 
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GRAPH II 


The marriage rate was first computed to take account 
of population fluctuations. 


Without trend eliminated r= .58 
Trend line y = 938.1 + 26.17x 
After eliminating the trend 9 r=.75 


Divorces. 


Here again the divorce rate was first computed, and 
then the correlations made. 


r= .83 


The problem now arises of testing each coefficient for 
significance, i.e., of determining the possibility of such a 
correlation appearing by chance. Naturally, the relia- 
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bility of any correlation coefficient depends largely on 
the number of variants involved. Here is not presented 
a rigid mathematical proof of the derivation, but merely 
the line of reasoning.* Between two groups, each of n 
variants, it is assumed that there is no actual correlation, 
but that any correlation is likely to appear. On this as- 
sumption there are |n equally likely arrangements, and 
thus |n equally likely coefficients. Of these equally likely 
correlation coefficients, it can be demonstrated that the 





mean 0; the standard deviation = / ] - and the 
(as:x) (aszy)(vn—1)  Va—l 
skewness = 
(n—2) 


The latter is always approximately zero. 


Using tabulations of Pearson’s Type III Curves, the 
probability of any correlation appearing on the basis of 
chance alone is readily determined. The following table 
presents these probabilities: 











Correlation 
population. . . . . .76 11 chances in 1,000 
ees «2 Be ee 8 “ “ 1,000 
ae. 2 Swe >= “ 1,000 
marriages . .... ./5 | “ 1,000 
diworcess. . . 1... s ie 10“ * 1,000 





On the basis of these probabilities it seems safe to con- 
clude that there is a significant factor making for corre- 
lation between the correlated phenomena, as chance cau- 
sation appears unlikely. 

These are very respectable correlations. However, by 
correlating each of these phenomena with the square 

4 The proof is original with Professor Harvey C. Carver of the University 


of Michigan. If desired, the author can present rigid proofs of all formulae 
used. 
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root, square, or cube of the employment index, it may be 
possible to get an even higher correlation in some cases. 
This juggling is permissible, as it is based on the fact 
that the relationship upon which the correlation coeffi- 
cient depends is of the form 


y = O+cx 


where x is employment and y is, let us say, marriage. 
It may be that this relationship is of one of the following 
forms: 


y = Co + ci square root of x 
y=Oo+ cx’ 


y=o+cx 


rather than of the linear form. However, inadequacies in 
the original data do not warrant such attempts. 

On the whole, these correlations are in harmony with 
the results of Ogburn and Thomas. One point, the posi- 
tive correlation between deaths and the business cycle, 
has caused some doubt because, it is argued, since a low 
standard of living means a high death rate, a decrease in 
income in depression years should cause an increase in 
the death rates. A possible explanation may be obtained 
by dividing the causes of death into two groups: those 
caused by customary ailments such as old age, disease, et 
cetera, and those due to traffic accidents, industrial dis- 
eases and accidents, et cetera. The latter are obviously 
correlated with business activity, as the following figures 
for the state of Michigan indicate: 
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Deaths by Automobile Deaths by Accident 
Year automobile accident rate accidents, rate per 

accidents per 100,000 all forms 100 
1925 1,097 25.78 3,379 79.41 
1926 1,212 27.72 3,676 84.07 
1927 1,380 30.73 3,776 84.10 
1928 1,415 30.71 3,862 83.82 
1929 1,541 32.61 4,076 86.27 
1930 1,560 32.22 3,833 79.16 
1931 1,502 30.46 3,630 73.62 
1932 1,222 23.83 3,179 61.98 
1933 1,259 24.96 3,304 65.52 
1934 1,502 29.49 3,774 74.10 
1935 1,667 32.81 3,783 74.47 
1936 1,913 37.66 5,246 103.27 








The effect of a depression on accidents is very marked. 
This would make for positive correlation. On the other 
hand, deaths by usual causes would not be influenced 
greatly because people in the United States, for the most 
part, are not living so close to the margin of subsistence 
that a few lean years would push them over. It may even 
be argued that the simpler food and general quieter tone 
of living in hard times make for a lower death rate. At 
any rate, the positive correlation between deaths and 
business activity must, in part, be attributed to the in- 
crease in all forms of accidents in prosperous times. 

As to the relationship between business activity and 
the other phenomena, the sociological explanations have 
been indicated by many other investigators. Concerning 
the correlation between population and economic de- 
velopment, many sociologists have indicated the migra- 
tion to cities from rural areas in search of the urban 
higher standard of living, and their consequent return to 
the rural areas in times of depression. 

As to births and employment, possibly those groups in 
the population that do not practice birth control would 
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not be greatly influenced in the bearing of children, but 
those groups that definitely limit the number of their 
children to the number they can adequately support 
would be definitely stimulated by decreased income to 
put off the having of children during periods of economic 
insecurity and curtailed income. 

Curtailed income likewise discourages marriage. With 
the business upswing, the number of marriages increased 
greatly, possibly due to the fact that the many young men 
and women who were compelled to postpone marriage 
due to the depression quickly availed themselves of the 
opportunity increasing wages and steady employment of- 
fered in the 1934 upswing. 

Divorce also appears to be a function of prosperity. 
Dorothy Thomas mentions the high cost of divorces and 
the necessity of working together as retarding factors in 
obtaining divorces during depression years. Prosperous 
times, it seems, enable some people to get married and 
thus live together, and other people, who have lived to- 
gether, to separate. 

In summary, then, for Detroit during the years 1927 
to 1936, the effect of economic fluctuations upon certain 
social conditions was marked. Whether this is true only 
for Detroit and only for this period or whether it is true 
for all highly industrialized areas will depend upon the 
results of further investigations. It would be valuable to 
examine the social effects of business fluctuations for 
various economic classes and geographic areas. Then a 
composite of all the results would give a broad picture 
of the social consequences of the business cycle. 














HOUSING TRENDS IN EUROPE 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
The University of Southern California 


The growing interest in housing in Europe cannot be 
understood without some knowledge of the situation that 
has existed for decades and perhaps for centuries. To 
begin with, many of the houses still in use are more than 
four hundred years old. The claim is made for certain 
buildings that they have an existence running back to the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. Again we find that the 
houses in many cities are closely packed together. In 
some cases the buildings are massed on an almost inac- 
cessible hill and formerly were surrounded by a wall for 
purposes of protection. The wall may be gone but the 
inner city still remains. 

Vehicles were at one time a very unimportant accessory 
of either the urban or the rural population. Streets, there- 
fore, were made largely for pedestrians and were quite 
narrow; some were not more than three or four feet wide. 
Others allowed the passage of a horse and cart or of a 
yoke of oxen. Again, the visitor to European cities is 
continually amazed at the height of these old buildings, 
many being from four to seven stories high. Tall build- 
ings on narrow streets with a constantly increasing popu- 
lation set the scene for the growth of slums and for the 
congestion of the less privileged section of the people. 
Substantial structures made of brick or stone cannot 
easily be modernized or even torn down and removed. 
Nothing oppressed the writer more than the back streets 
in Naples with their wretched houses facing streets too 
narrow to allow the passage of vehicles or automobiles. 
There in deplorable basements or cellars lived hundreds 
of families exhibiting extreme misery and want. 
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In many cities the houses are not provided with ade- 
quate courts or open spaces in the rear. Accordingly, 
dark rooms or rooms with inadequate lighting are legion. 
Often the stairways are too narrow or too steep to serve 
the needs of the upper floors. It becomes impossible to 
carry the required furniture up these stairs. Many houses 
are equipped with hooks and pulleys attached to a beam 
extending out from the attic. Furniture and provisions 
are hoisted to the upper stories by means of this device. 

Following the World War there developed an exten- 
sive shortage of houses throughout Europe. The return 
of the armies also created a serious condition of unem- 
ployment. In attempting to meet it, various programs 
were instituted, among them that of housing. The build- 
ing of houses and apartments, it was urged, would absorb 
a large number of workers and ex-soldiers. The general 
recognition of the desirability of decent housing as an 
essential element in the standards of living of the masses 
also gained ground and as a consequence an enlarged 
housing program was received with considerable enthusi- 
asm. Although efforts to improve housing conditions had 
been made before the War, the original programs were 
quite insignificant compared with those later adopted. 

The plan for better houses is influenced very decidedly 
by local conditions. In some countries every foot of land 
is very valuable. Consequently, no large front yards such 
as we find in this country will be seen. Even single family 
houses are narrow and tall, often being three stories high, 
and instead of flower gardens round about one sees only 
a fruit or vegetable garden. Suburbanization, therefore, 
does not strike a popular chord. It would waste a large 
amount of land that should be used for the growing of 
crops and food for the populace. The gravity of such 
facts is better understood when the reader realizes that 
only two countries of all western Europe possess an area 
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of more than 200,000 square miles each and that neither 
of these countries is as large as Texas. Some of the coun- 
tries import part of their food supplies from abroad, but 
all of them recognize the importance of becoming self- 
sustaining as far as the general necessities may require. 
Indifference to this necessity on the part of the present 
British government and reliance on the colonies are re- 
sponsible for a movement to increase the agricultural out- 
put in England. 

The housing program in Europe must accordingly con- 
sist, in large part, in the elimination of old buildings and 
the construction on the old site of new houses. Further- 
more, block or large apartment houses must constitute a 
considerable portion of the new buildings. However, 
other types may be constructed as will be shown later. In 
the smaller cities, however, the large buildings are quite 
unnecessary and houses of moderate size have been built. 
In crossing the various countries the tourist is constantly 
surprised to see the well-housed villages or small towns; 
these furnish a contrast to what one finds in passing 
through some of the states of our Middle West. 

Although extensive housing projects have been carried 
out in Germany, including Vienna, in the Scandinavias, 
and in Great Britain, the most elaborate efforts have been 
made in the latter country. Before the World War the 
housing accommodations of the English cities were 
alarmingly inadequate. The effects on the child life and 
the retardation of the physical development of the people 
had already been noted. Little, however, had been done 
to remedy the situation. In 1915 there were about 
8,000,000 houses in the country, thousands of them utterly 
unfit for human habitation. After the War the programs 
of reconstruction included housing improvement as one 
of the more important projects to be undertaken. Unem- 
ployment also grew tremendously as the soldiers came 
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home and the need for manufacturing war materials de- 
clined. As a consequence, new opportunities for work 
required development. The projected housing program 
seemed to furnish a partial solution of the problem. With 
interruptions this program has been carried out with the 
interesting and worth-while result that in twenty years 
approximately 3,500,000 houses have been built and to- 
day more than one third of the English people live in 
these houses. 

At first the construction of houses was stimulated by 
private enterprise. Very shortly, however, the local au- 
thorities took cognizance of the need and soon the cen- 
tral government also recognized its responsibilities. Both, 
therefore, began to assist in promoting the program. In 
some cases subsidies or their equivalent were given to 
private building companies; in others the municipalities 
or counties constructed houses, while in some instances 
the local authorities, although they constructed the build- 
ings, were assisted by the state. It has been estimated that 
about 1,000,000 houses have been built by the local au- 
thorities and that subsidies were given for the construc- 
tion of several hundred thousand built by private com- 
panies. Nearly one half of all the houses constructed 
stand as monuments to public interest in better housing 
facilities. The figures seem to show that more than 
350,000 persons are now living in houses constructed by 
the authorities of greater London. Similar facts hold for 
other English cities. 

The public program finds its best and most important 
expression in the larger cities, but in the smaller cities 
and towns an extensive building program has also been 
carried forward. This, however, has been largely the 
work of private builders. The visitor in crossing England 
is impressed with the large number of fine appearing 
houses that grace the smaller communities. The musty 
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and old-fashioned buildings that he expected to see are 
rapidly being displaced with modern construction, a 
change that must produce excellent results in health im- 
provement and in the general good will of the people. 
In the cities a program of slum clearance has been 

projected. The plans themselves are varied. In some dis- 
tricts the houses have been destroyed and new ones 
erected in their place. In some communities a recondi- 
tioning program has been stimulated. The public authori- 
ties in many cases have constructed houses in outlying or 
suburban communities and people from the congested 
areas have moved to these new and more desirable quar- 
ters. The types of buildings constructed fall into three 
groups: 

1. Large apartment dwellings. 

2. Multiple dwellings. 

3. Single houses. 
Of these three types, the first furnishes the most spectac- 
ular attempt to provide adequate housing accommoda- 
tions. Those of us who have believed that the little pri- 
vate home or dwelling, its garden, back yard, trees, and 
flowers possessed superior social and civic values are 
somewhat shocked to see mammoth block buildings, each 
capable of housing a swarm of hundreds or even thou- 
sands of human beings. Outside of London, for example, 
is one set of block buildings containing 5,200 persons. 
These buildings yield such an impression of hugeness 
that the observer almost instinctively is filled with doubts 
in respect to the social conditions and general opportuni- 
ties that are involved. However, the buildings in many 
cases are made to adjoin dead-end streets and the open 
space enclosed by the buildings often allows for the con- 
struction of playgrounds and gardens, and may contain 
sufficient room for the school or some other public build- 


ings. 
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Multiple dwellings, containing apartments for either 
two or four families, are often seen in the smaller cities, 
but in larger communities many houses provided with 
two or three times this number of apartments have been 
erected. A large proportion of these houses have been 
constructed by private enterprise without public subsidy. 
Nevertheless, they are meeting a given need and add con- 
siderably to the improvement of the housing situation. 
The smaller types of multiple houses are provided with 
both front and back yards. Often, however, the amount 
of space allotted to each family is too small to serve a 
practical purpose. 

Many small houses erected either for one family or at 
most for two may be seen on the way out of the metro- 
politan districts of London into the suburban sections. 
Some of these are provided with back yards from 100 to 
200 feet in length and therefore yield considerable space 
for gardening. In the case of the two-family house, the 
area in the rear is often divided into two parts by a fence, 
and each occupant is protected against the other. Good 
use has been made of many of these gardens and the cas- 
ual visitor or passer-by will see scores of men and women 
working in these gardens raising vegetables and fruit. 
These small homes give the workingman a chance to sup- 
plement his income with the produce that his little garden 
may yield. In the case of the efficient worker, a consider- 
able amount may be secured in this way. The climatic 
conditions are usually favorable and, therefore, the 
chances of a luxurious garden are greater than they 
would be in the larger cities of the United States. The 
public authorities have constructed a large number of 
these small houses. It was reported that sixteen small 
towns made up largely of these cottage buildings have 
been erected in the outer periphery of London. In these 
communities, furthermore, appropriate parks and play- 
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grounds have been erected and open spaces provided so 
that both children and adults may find opportunity to 
enjoy their leisure in wholesome and beneficial ways. One 
of these areas covering more than four square miles is 
said to be the largest municipal housing project in the 
world. 

The cottage homes are intended particularly for a 
lower stratum of workingmen’s families. Because such 
men cannot pay large sums in rent, every effort has been 
made to bring the cost of acquiring such a home down 
to the lowest possible sum. Since part of the cost is borne 
by the state and local authorities, the burden on the 
worker becomes fairly light. According to Bauer it may 
fall as low as $80 per year.* 

In 1933 the English government curtailed its housing 
program and concentrated its efforts on slum clearance. 
It was expected that the local authorities would speed 
up their own slum clearance projects but these hopes 
seem not to have been realized. Private enterprise has, 
however, renewed its efforts to increase construction and, 
as the figures seem to show, the commercially built houses 
still outnumber those built with the aid of subsidies or 
public moneys. That much work must be done before 
adequate housing has been obtained is evident even to 
the most superficial observer. On the other hand, the re- 
sults that have been achieved during the last twenty years 
should challenge the philanthropic public in other lands 
to similar efforts. 

The transfer of thousands of individuals from the 
crowded and congested sections of the large cities to 
small detached houses in suburban areas or to the block 
dwellings elsewhere has greatly relieved the congestion 
that formerly existed. It has brought the residents into 
a new kind of neighborhood; it has facilitated the task 


1 Catherine Bauer, Modern Housing, p. 232. 
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of housekeeping and homemaking and has given to 
women a degree of leisure not known or enjoyed before. 
It has substituted clean and wholesome surroundings for 
squalid and sordid contacts and makes possible life on a 
higher plane. 

The new housing program is, nevertheless, not without 
its eloquent critics. It has cost the nation and its subordi- 
nate local units large sums of money. It also necessitates 
the establishment and maintenance of large-scale public 
housing bureaus and occasions continued expenditures. 
Furthermore, many of the model housing districts are 
far removed from the places of employment of the bulk 
of the workers. To keep the people in those districts satis- 
fied, therefore, requires adequate provision for their 
transportation to factory or workshop; and the essentials 
are mainly two: speed and low cost. Efforts are being 
made to meet these needs and the task will not prove 
im possible. 

A serious criticism has come from transported resi- 
dents themselves. Some of the more intelligent ones have 
been able to voice their criticisms publicly. They do not 
claim that a slum remains a slum or that a slum popula- 
tion will inevitably degenerate into a new slum no matter 
where it is located; they do claim that even in the con- 
gested sections of a city there are many opportunities for 
enjoyment and enlightenment that model housing dis- 
tricts lack. To pull a people up by their roots and to re- 
plant them in a new soil create many difficulties and 
problems. The new neighbors may not be to their liking. 
Where once all were neighbors and acquaintances and 
perhaps friends, now all are strangers to one another. 
New patterns of life and of behavior must be developed 
and probably the old freedom that was once enjoyed 
must give way to restraint and discipline. Those of us 
who view this expression of thought from the outside 
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may feel that this type of ferment cannot last and that 
eventually the good effects will outstrip the evils. On the 
other hand, the monotony of life to which many of the 
newcomers are subjected produces a modicum of discon- 
tentment that requires careful observation in order that 
the proper remedial measures may be instituted. 

The absence of the old amusement places and even of 
the drinking centers is bemoaned by many. To some ex- 
tent, the separation of the victim from the source of his 
discomfiture is, nevertheless, desirable. On the other 
hand, if no provision is made for the substitution of new 
opportunities for neighborliness and if attractive and 
usable social or community centers are not provided, the 
unrest in housing districts will interfere considerably 
with the success of these undertakings. Improved housing 
does not instinctively regenerate the individual. The 
deadening clannishness and the unwise revelry that char- 
acterized many inhabitants of the underprivileged areas 
have become modes of behavior. Therefore, a housing 
program must be supplemented with a conscious effort to 
meet the social and psychological problems that these in- 
dividuals present. Otherwise, some of the new areas will 
degenerate and prove no more desirable than the slum 
districts from which the transported people have come. 

The writer also saw examples of “model housing” in 
other cities of other countries, notably in Vienna and in 
Stockholm. The program in the former city was insti- 
tuted by a progressive municipal government which 
levied a tax on existing buildings and with the proceeds 
razed certain neglected sections and built modern houses 
in their places. Some construction has also been attempted 
in outlying or suburban districts. The buildings erected 
in the heart of the city were of the apartment block type. 
One set in the southern part of Vienna was capable of 
housing six thousand persons. It was provided with play- 
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grounds and other open spaces, and a school building had 
also been erected to take care of the educational needs of 
the children. Many of the single apartments were rather 
tiny and accommodated small families only. Some pro- 
vision, however, had also been made for larger families. 
Many special rooms on the ground floor were adapted to 
commercial needs and were occupied as barber shops, 
drug stores, and small retail shops of various kinds. 

In the Scandinavian countries an excellent housing 
program has been carried out, mostly since the World 
War. Among the most significant efforts are the co-oper- 
ative housing projects developed in Sweden. In Stock- 
holm, for example, a tremendous impetus to building 
has been fostered by the co-operative society known as 
the Tenants Savings Bank and Building Society. It has 
been estimated that nearly fifteen per cent of the popu- 
lation of Stockholm now live in houses of a co-operative 
nature.” Here again, many mammoth block buildings 
have been constructed. They are well-built and meet high 
standards in respect to sanitary conveniences, efficiency, 
and outward appearances. 

As in other cities, Stockholm has developed low-cost 
housing methods. Prospective tenants may select apart- 
ments of different grades and pay accordingly. In all 
cases, the aggregate cost is much below that of the ordi- 
nary privately constructed building or apartment. Usu- 
ally the management of a co-operative house rests with 
the tenants who form an organization which through 
its officers has general charge of the utilities, gardens, 
and other conveniences held in common. The co-opera- 
tive laundries which are very satisfactorily equipped are 
utilized by the women and greatly reduce the drudgery 
of house work. 

The central government of Sweden has spent large 
sums to assist the co-operatives in their housing projects 


2 Marquis W. Childs, Sweden—The Middle Way, p. 52. 
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and the cities have been particularly helpful in assuring 
the erection of houses for the poorer tenants. Stockholm 
has purchased quantities of land in suburban districts and 
has made available the basic materials for a house at 
low cost. These are then assembled by the prospective 
tenant and, as a consequence, a house soon arises at a phe- 
nomenally low cost to the purchaser. These combined 
efforts have resulted in the construction of thousands of 
homes and today Sweden stands high among the nations 
of the world in the caliber of its housing and in the pro- 
portion of its population living in socially acceptable 
homes. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to emphasize the im- 
portance of the housing programs as they are unfolding 
in European countries. Their meaning for the people of 
these countries will express itself in increased health and 
efficiency and in a more effective civic consciousness. Con- 
trasted with the European situation is our own lethargy 
especially when, according to reliable information, one 
third of our entire population is suffering from miserable 
and unsanitary housing conditions. Perhaps we can learn 
from the European experiences and with our superior 
wealth and income bring our housing conditions up to 
the level that our material resources justify. 








MUNICIPAL SHELTER CAMPS FOR 
CALIFORNIA MIGRANTS 


SAMUEL E. WOOD 


Lecturer, Fresno State College 


One of the features of migrant labor in California neg- 
lected in recent articles is that of the transient single 
man and the problems incident to his presence in agricul- 
tural cities. While many cities in California greeted the 
single transient worker with conspicuous warnings to 
move on, the city of Fresno developed the Fresno Shelter 
Camp which proved to be a unique municipal experi- 
ment in migrant aid and crime prevention. Almost 12,000 
single workers out of the thousands of migrant agricul- 
tural laborers who roam the state seeking employment in 
the seasonal industries of California registered at the 
camp last winter in the months from December to May. 

Over one third of those registered had been directed 
there by the police, who sent them to the shelter instead 
of putting them in the county jail as vagrants. In fact, 
over fifty men came directly to the camp from the police 
court in lieu of jail sentences on vagrancy charges. The 
great majority, however, were advised of the camp by 
fellow migrants who had stopped there for twenty-four 
hours on their way through Fresno. Except in extraordi- 
nary circumstances, visitors are limited to one full day. 
One of the primary reasons for maintaining the shelter 
is to take off the streets men who are cold and hungry, 
thereby cutting down the petty crime rate in this com- 
munity. Experience with transient camps in Fresno dur- 
ing the past six years tends to prove that there is a definite 
increase in minor thefts when the camp closes for the 
summer. This is true in spite of the fact that work is more 
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plentiful and living conditions for transients less severe 
during the cropping season. With the firm conviction 
that the camp is a sound business investment, the city has 
appropriated the $7,500 necessary for its maintenance 
during the coming winter. 

Out of a small sum, the Fresno Shelter Camp served 
39,154 meals and furnished sleeping accommodations in 
23,621 instances. The average cost of the meals is eighteen 
cents, which is three cents more than the cost at the county 
jail. Every person, however, has to furnish a two-hour 
work test for every meal. The work consists in keeping 
the camp spotlessly clean or cutting and transporting fire- 
wood. The trees are furnished by the Fresno City Depart- 
ment of Public Works from the trimmings due to natural 
growth or through the removal of trees causing damage 
to city property. Formerly, these trees were dynamited 
and burned; now they are converted into firewood and 
given without charge to the Community Chest and local 
welfare agencies for disbursement to the needy families 
of the community. The total cost of cutting and trans- 
porting wood, plus the entire cost of the camp, is consid- 
ered in computing the eighteen cents per meal. 

The plant itself is a long, narrow building covered en- 
tirely with corrugated iron. The south end of the build- 
ing is cut off completely from the sleeping quarters by a 
partition and is used as a kitchen and dining hall. Food 
is served in cafeteria style, and individuals stack their 
own plates and deposit their silver before leaving. Ap- 
proximately 150 men can be fed at one time on the long 
unpainted pine tables. Light is furnished by screened 
windows and drop cords. A converted oil drum, located 
in the center of the room, constitutes the heating plant. 
Here, large stumps and roots that cannot be worked up 
into stovewood lengths are consumed at no cost to the 
city. 
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In order to enter the bunk room, visitors pass by a 
registration office. The name of the applicant, legal resi- 
dence, occupation, race, age, time in California, and 
number of visits to the camp are recorded. A definite file 
is maintained for each client. Registration for one day 
disclosed visitors from Washington, Mexico, Louisiana, 
and Maine. A large number of the migrants, however, 
are from the Dust Bowl. A survey of total registrations, 
discounting some 600 repeaters who are permitted to re- 
turn after one week’s absence, showed that 11,034 dif- 
ferent migrants visited the camp during the winter. 

A screened square in a corner of the sleeping quarters 
is provided for checking bundles and clothing. Occu- 
pants of the iron, double-decked cots, that accommodate 
150 sleepers, furnish their own bedding. Heat is provided 
by two large oil drums set end to end so as to take heavy 
chunks of wood. Showers and toilets are as spotless as the 
rest of the plant. The water heater is fed with the smaller 
pieces of wood and bark not suitable for stovewood. This 
is also true of the “delouser,” a very important feature of 
the shelter. Here clothing is boiled in a heavy iron vat 
until the visitor is positive of its cleanliness. Soap and 
basins for shaving and for washing clothes are also fur- 
nished. Within the high wire fence that encloses the camp 
are found the chopping yard and 135 cords of the 470 
cords of wood cut by the workers in exchange for meals. 

Responsibility for the administration of the camp is 
centered in the Commissioner of Public Safety and Wel- 
fare, the Mayor. General policy is determined by the 
Social Welfare Commission composed of the Executive 
Secretary of the Community Chest, chairman; a faculty 
member of Fresno State College; the Police Judge; the 
Chief of Police; and the city Mayor. The shelter super- 
intendent and the camp chef, the only permanent em- 
ployees, are appointed by the Major with the advice and 
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consent of the Social Welfare Commission. Thus, while 
the Mayor is responsible for the administration of the 
shelter, the determination of policy and the spending of 
funds are vested in this advisory board. The Commission, 
as constituted, brings together both laymen and respon- 
sible city administrators. This should result in a policy 
that considers the problems of the single migrant as well 
as the financial and social difficulties created by his visit 
to the city. 

In fact, there is little doubt in the minds of local ad- 
ministrators regarding the social value of the Fresno 
Shelter Camp. A survey of camp registrations conducted 
by the camp superintendent seems to show that about 
sixty per cent of the visitors were honest workers, gen- 
erally members of the great army of state migrants. These 
men needed a place in which to clean up and a temporary 
shelter while they checked with the state employment 
office in Fresno for work in the local vineyards, orchards, 
or cotton fields. At times the migrants receive definite 
promise of work. If the promise is verified by an investi- 
gation of the camp staff, the men are permitted to stay 
longer than the twenty-four hour limit. Generally, how- 
ever, search for work here proves futile, and the workers 
shoulder their bundle and hop a freight for Stockton, 
Watsonville, Sacramento, Imperial Valley, or any place 
(or nowhere in particular) where information or misin- 
formation may direct them in their constant search for 
work. 

Some fifteen per cent of the camp clients consist of 
youths who are on the road for adventure or who have 
left home for economic reasons. As one beardless young 
man told the author, ““W.P.A. wages were not enough for 
my four brothers and sisters, let alone me.” Most of the 
young migrants are disillusioned and broke when they 
register; often they are stripped of their bed roll and 
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meager possessions by the hazards of the road or by their 
older companions. In cases where a youth desires to con- 
tact his parents for aid, he is permitted to remain at the 
camp. At times, needy persons have been referred to the 
proper social agencies for transportation home. Those 
who need special medical attention are picked up in the 
daily visit of the county hospital ambulance and given 
temporary treatment. This service is given to the city on 
the condition that the shelter accept ward patients whose 
beds are needed at the hospital and whose injuries are 
slight or those who are definitely convalescent. 

The fact that camp visitors are neither professional 
hoboes nor criminals is evident. The genuine hoboes are 
still making their regular visits to the local “jungles” 
within sight of the shelter, preferring to live as they 
choose, free from the work and discipline imposed upon 
clients of the camp. Thefts within the camp seldom occur, 
and only on five occasions last winter was the local police 
wagon called upon to remove disturbers. In spite of the 
noncriminal character of the migrants, evidence gathered 
by the police department seems to show that, if it were 
not for the camp, they would choose this or that article 
from a clothesline or open automobile, or “lift” a little 
food here and there when they are hungry and broke. 
The Mayor believes that the existence of the camp dur- 
ing the winter is equal, from the standpoint of crime pre- 
vention, to an addition of ten men to the local police 
force. When the camp is closed during the summer 
months, the law enforcement agencies are obligated to 
pick up these persons as vagrants, give them two meals 
in the local jail, and “float” them out of town in the 
morning. This procedure obviously neglects the needs of 
the migrant worker and has no sociological justification. 

While other cities in California have developed mu- 
nicipal programs of aid for single transient men, none 
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has shelters established solely for this purpose. The State 
Relief Administration is operating single men’s camps 
for migrants, who meet the residence requirements for 
state relief, in various parts of California and plans to 
expand this program. In some cities, relief is adminis- 
tered through private welfare agencies. The Stockton 
Community Chest provides the night shift of the Stock- 
ton Police with a small revolving fund for single men 
who need immediate shelter or medical attention. San 
Francisco administers relief to single homeless men 
through the Single Men’s Registry. This agency dispenses 
meal tickets, rent, and clothing. Sacramento operates a 
Municipal Transient Shelter with a bed capacity of 500 
men and kitchen facilities for 1,500. This city, however, 
attempts to limit camp visitors as strictly as possible to 
single unemployed men of the city and county of Sacra- 
mento. Sleeping quarters, however, are available for any 
person who wishes to apply. A four-hour work test is re- 
quired for four meals; a one-cent charge is made for 
checking bundles, and there is a charge of three cents for 
showers, towel, and soap. 

The influx of single men from the Dust Bowl and de- 
pression migrants from the East, plus California’s normal 
supply of agricultural workers, seems to indicate that the 
need for overnight transient camps, at least in the San 
Joaquin Valley, will increase rather than diminish. It is 
true that the extension of such shelters will by no means 
solve the numerous problems resulting from California’s 
migrant population. Municipal shelters would, however, 
alleviate the suffering of an important section of this 
group and remedy one of the most difficult police prob- 
lems now facing the cities in the agricultural districts of 
California. 











THE ACCELERATION OF BIOLOGICAL 
DETERIORATION 


JOHN B. GRIFFING 


Vigosa, Brazil 


There is nothing more fundamentally important for 
the future of a civilization than the quality of its popu- 
lation. Many studies have been made in recent years 
indicating evidences of biological deterioration in the 
population of the United States. The subject has been 
approached from various angles. Results from some of 
the data presented have shown: fewer children in fami- 
lies of professional men as compared with lower occu- 
pational classes; the small number of children in families 
of college graduates; the fact that a large number of col- 
lege trained women never marry; and that distinguished 
scientists, men of letters, and other superior individuals 
leave only a small fraction of the number of descendants 
necessary to maintain their groups. 

One study of particular interest was made by psycholo- 
gist Dr. Theodore Lentz, Jr., of the St. Louis Psychiatric 
Clinic. He determined the size of family for different 
intelligence levels of 4,000 school children as indicated by 
intelligence quotients (I.Q.).* He found that the average 
number of children per family for the whole group was 
4.16; but for the respective intelligence levels the average 
per family ranged from 5.7 in the group of 46 children 
with 1.Q.’s between 50 and 59, through a diminishing 
series of steps to 2.2 per family in the 54 children on the 
top of the scale with I.Q.’s of 150 or over. Dr. Lentz then 
proceeded to calculate the possible decline in average 
innate intelligence in one generation, proceeding on the 


1 Theodore Lentz, Jr., “Relation of I.Q. to Size of Family,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, October 1927, pp. 486-96. 
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basis that children will tend to have the same I.Q. as 
their parents. The preponderance of numbers of brothers 
and sisters of those in lower brackets gave such a numeri- 
cal advantage to the inferior elements that a deterioration 
of 4.4 points on the I.Q. scale for a similar population 
would be indicated as resulting in a single generation. 

Even allowing for imperfections in technique for ap- 
proaching an accurate measure of native intelligence, the 
degree of decadence suggested by Dr. Lentz is so sur- 
prising as to stimulate unbelief in its possibility. How 
can the stock which has raised our civilization to its pres- 
ent level be degenerating at such a rate while scientific 
and material progress continues to gain increasing mo- 
mentum? In fact, some serious students are skeptical of 
any evidence setting forth biological deterioration. Typi- 
cal of such doubters is Dr. Ezra Bowen of Lafayette Col- 
lege. He cheerfully states in his book An Hypothesis of 
Population Growth: 


There need, however, be no confusion of pivotal facts. In sum, a dif- 
ferential birth rate exists, but its effect is completely offset, or rather 
reversed, by the production of favorable variants in inferior classes and 
by a differential death rate that bears with extreme weight upon un- 
favorable variants in all classes . . . though the only proof that exists 
lies in the generally accepted opinions that (1) society replenishes itself 
from its lower layers and dies off at the top, and (2) continued existence 
is itself conclusive evidence of progress.” 


Dr. Bowen’s implication that the waters of heredity 
can run uphill by the continued replenishing of upper 
layers from lower is simply contrary to proved laws of 
genetics, and needs no discussion, but continued existence 
as an evidence not only of maintenance but of the present 
progress of the race must be considered. Such an argu- 
ment is necessarily based upon the hypothesis that neither 


2 Ezra Bowen, An Hypothesis of Population Growth (New York, 1931), p. 
194. 
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the environment nor behavior pattern of the species has 
changed. Many students of population fall into the error 
of looking upon man in general, or more particularly a 
given national group of men, as a species of animal with 
fixed and permanent traits. If he were instinct controlled 
as lower animals are, this might be true, but since man 
is not only an intelligent culture creating animal, but one 
that shapes and changes his culture, he doesn’t stay fixed. 
In a previous article, data from China were pre- 
sented which gave evidence that population growth is 
profoundly influenced by the culture pattern and its 
changes.* 

In the past generation culture changes have been dra- 
matically rapid in the United States. The high death rate 
of the unfit, which made for biological progress in the 
past, has been greatly reduced by the progress of medi- 
cine and by humanitarian activity. Furthermore, the 
abundant life of higher economic and intellectual levels 
has in recent years built up what Ross calls “want pres- 
sure.” Those who may have them want radios, automo- 
biles, travel, and other gratifications more and more, and 
they want the inconvenience and expense of children less 
and less. 

It may be possible, then, that a stock that has painfully 
gained a superior heredity through milleniums of elimi- 
nation of unfit, and increased survival of the worthy, has 
suddenly passed into a stage of culture where the process 
has reversed and where deterioration is rapid. If such be 
the case, then the concern of the most serious geneticists 
is justified. 

In order to determine whether the phenomena of de- 
terioration are of long standing or perhaps only a char- 
acteristic of the present generation, an effort was made 
to carry the work of Lentz a step further, and inquire not 


8 “The Size of the Family in China,” Sociology and Social Research, 13:71-72. 
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only into the size of families of pupils of different intelli- 
gence levels but also into the size of the groups of chil- 
dren into which their parents were born. The study, con- 
ducted as opportunity offered throughout the period 
from 1929 to 1933, included pupils and students in a 
number of different institutions in southern California, 
as follows: 


Edison Opportunity School (for 


retarded children). . . . . . San Bernardino 
Ramona School (for Mexican children) San Bernardino 
Sturges Junior High School . . . . San Bernardino 
Redlands Junior High School . . . . . Redlands 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College San Bernardino 
The University of Southern California Los Angeles 
Occidental College . . . . . . . . Eagle Rock 
Pomona College. . ... =... 6 » Ciepemneet 
University of Redlands . . . . . . . . Redlands 


The information desired was obtained from all junior 
college students or pupils of lower grades by direct ques- 
tioning. Each question was asked in several ways to in- 
sure accuracy of replies. The four-year college students 
were permitted to respond by filling out blanks. 

Each individual was asked to give the number of liv- 
ing children born of his own father and mother. He was 
then asked for the number that were living or that had 
lived to maturity in his father’s family group, also in that 
of his mother. All doubtful responses were discarded. 
This fact will explain why the number of parents in- 
cluded in the data is less than double the number of chil- 
dren. For the purpose of this discussion no data are in- 
cluded from families that were broken, where one or 
both parents were deceased, or, with the exception of the 
Mexicans, where one or both were foreign born. Further- 
more, no records are included where the mother was less 
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than 45 years of age. The study, then, is limited to com- 
plete normal families of American-born parents and of 
Mexicans living in the United States. 

The data obtained are arranged according to origin, 
with grouping of similar institutions, in the tables below. 






































TABLE I 
Repitanps HicH ScHoot AND StuRGES JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Children Parents 

Average Average 
number of number of 

1.Q. Number children Number children 
of cases per family of cases per family 

60- 89 27 5.04+ .36 28 5.57+.42 
90- 99 53 4.62+ .23 73 5.27+.21 
100-109 42 4.60+ .37 54 4.96+ .23 
110-119 45 3.91+.12 76 5.68+.19 
120+ 27 2.89+.21 47 4.66.27 
Total 194 4.27+.13 278 5.25+.11 

TABLE II 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
Children Parents 

Average Average 
number of number of 

Number children Number children 

of cases per family of cases per family 
Edison 32 4.91+.28 37 4.35+.24 
Ramona 73 7.05+.21 49 4.67+.25 

( Mexican ) 








In Table I the children are grouped according to the 
I.Q. ratings established by the research departments of 
the San Bernardino and Redlands school systems, where 
tests are made by competent specialists. In Sturges Junior 
High School students have been segregated into six and 
sometimes seven different levels of instruction according 
to results of tests. While the number of students is not 
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TABLE III 
SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Students Parents 
Score on Average Average 
Thurstone number of number of 
Psychological Number children Number children 
Examination of cases per family of cases per family 
10to139 522 3.21+.06 997 5.16+.06 
140+ 469 3.00.05 879 5.07+.06 
Total 991 3.10+.04 1876 5.12+.04 
200+ 133 2.74.09 253 4.87+.10 
TABLE IV 
FouR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Students Parents 
Average Average 
number of number of 
Number children Number children 
of cases per family of cases per family 
Southern 
California 25 3.12+.19 48 4.79.24 
Occidental 66 2.73+.10 131 4.71+.15 
Pomona 78 2.45+.10 154 3.71.09 
Redlands 344 2.91+.08 617 4.56.07 








large, because of limitation to those from mature fami- 
lies, the results become of greater statistical value when 
corroborated by data in the subsequent tables. The group 
represents a nearly typical cross section of native-born 
population because of compulsory attendance laws. It is 
very slightly above average because of the withdrawal of 
subnormal individuals to the opportunity school. 

In Table I we see that the parents of present-day 
school children were born into groups of which some- 
what over five lived to maturity. There is an average of 
one child less in the present generation. But the size of 
family in the different intelligence levels is very unequal, 
ranging from 5.04 in the lowest group to 2.89 for the 
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superior children. In Table II the I.Q. is not considered. 
The whole Edison group is sufficiently subnormal to 
warrant special instruction. The Mexican children may 
not be fairly rated in 1.Q. because of language handicap. 
They do represent, however, a group that exists on a low 
economic and social level under handicaps that interfere 
greatly with normal development. In both of these un- 
fortunate groups, the number of children of the present 
generation exceeds the number in the parents’ group. 
This may be due quite possibly to the reduction of death 
rate in recent years through humanitarian activities that 
the parents did not enjoy. 

Table III, which includes data from a junior college, 
represents a somewhat selected group. Pupils from the 
lowest levels of intelligence do not continue their educa- 
tion in a junior college. The student body, however, is 
not so select as is that of a four-year college, under the 
high standards existing in California. The Thurstone 
Psychological Examination, which is widely used for 
college students, was one of a battery of tests used in 
guidance. Guidance in a junior college involves the deli- 
cate task of steering the more limited students toward 
“terminal” courses, while the more gifted are encouraged 
to prepare for professional careers. 

Experience indicated that on the average students 
making a score below 140 on the Thurstone Psychologi- 
cal Examination would have considerable difficulty in the 
upper division of a four-year college, should they be able 
to qualify for admission. 

We find in Table III that the number of children in 
the family into which the parents were born is almost 
identical with the number shown in Table I, being 
slightly more than five. But there are two less children 
in each family of the present generation as compared 
with one less for the unselected population. 
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The number of children per family is somewhat less 
for the students who could be considered four-year col- 
lege timber, on the basis of a Thurstone score of 140 or 
better, and markedly less among students scoring 200 and 
up, the level which includes nearly all honor students. 

In Table IV we find, with the exception of the data 
from Pomona College, that the parents’ groups average 
nearer five than four, while those of the students are re- 
markably similar to the higher levels in the junior col- 
lege. The lower figure for both present generation and 
that of the parents of Pomona College students might be 
explained by the presence of many students from wealthy 
families. Wealthy families have long tended to be com- 
paratively small. 

A review of the data presented shows that a generation 
ago biological deterioration had scarcely begun. The 
slightly smaller families of some superior stocks were 
doubtless offset by higher mortality rates of children in 
the lower groups. Selection by nature was still continu- 
ing. 

On the other hand, the situation has entirely changed 
for the present generation of children. The record is in 
harmony with the many other studies which set forth a 
high survival rate of the lower and less fortunate classes 
and a low survival rate of the superior. 

Although the figures obtained in this study, like those 
of Dr. Lentz, indicate that the present deterioration is 
rapid, there are still other factors to be considered which 
make the story they tell altogether too conservative. Data 
concerning children naturally take no account of the un- 
married or childless adults. 

One of the most distinguishing marks of our present 
culture pattern is the freedom of women, that is, superior 
women, to choose from among many attractive careers 
that compete with marriage and a family. Women of lim- 
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ited ability, on the other hand, have fewer opportunities 
to escape from founding a home as their natural lot. 

The fact that families of college graduates are de- 
cidedly smaller than those of the superior groups of the 
present research, as shown by various published studies, 
is due to the high number of unmarried and childless 
people in the professional groups. 

Three supplementary observations will indicate the 
trend. 

(1) The faculty of the San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College at the time of this research numbered 34, of 
which 9 were unmarried women, and the entire group 
could boast of .74 of a child each. 

(2) The members of the Kiwanis Club, community 
leaders in the city of Colton, California, 32 in number, 
were asked to give the number of children each had, the 
number in the family into which he was born, and the 
number in his parents’ families. The children of the three 
generations were as follows: their parents, 6.88; the club 
members, 4.67; their children, 1.22. 

(3) Similar questions were put to the Fortnightly 
Club of San Bernardino, a group of 16 intellectuals, 
nearly all of mature years. The average number of chil- 
dren in the successive generations were: their parents, 
6.8; the members, 3.12; their children, 1.0. 

Even though the last two observations fail to include 
the factor of unmarried women, which was somewhat 
overemphasized in the first, they portray vividly the fail- 
ure of our better elements to maintain their numbers. 

We may now consider the question, why are the results 
of biological deterioration not evident? One fact ex- 
plains much. During this past generation the degenerative 
process has been paralleled by the spread of educational 
opportunity in lower, secondary, and higher schools, per- 
mitting a nearer approach to the ideal of complete de- 
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velopment of the latent powers of all individuals than has 
heretofore been possible. This, together with the super- 
ficial glamour of a machine-created civilization, has gone 
far to ameliorate the effects of a lowering of average in- 
telligence. But notwithstanding this masking effect, it is 
necessary to say that the results of depreciation have al- 
ready manifested themselves. One of the phenomena is 
permanent unemployment of a large percentage of the 
population. Recurring periods of economic depression 
are sifting times. The less able tend to fall behind in the 
struggle for jobs. Those directing WPA labor should be 
spared some of the criticism for poor results by reason 
of the number of the incompetent which they must direct. 

The great value of the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
the nation is in the fact that it has succeeded in giving a 
type of training and education to unemployed young 
men, that the public schools had failed to provide. Even 
though schools are adjusting rapidly with their testing 
systems and adaptation of teaching to segregated levels 
of intelligence, they have not been able to keep pace with 
the need for change. In a survey of ten representative 
camps it was found that three fourths of the youths had 
an I.Q. below the general average, and half made a score 
below 86. The majority of the enrollees were unemployed 
because they were unemployable. In the schools the goal 
had been white-collar positions. The camps train the 
youths for simple jobs they can fill. 

The increase in numbers of individuals of limited ca- 
pacity in an environment where machines have made 
hand labor a drug on the market presents a problem 
of the gravest sort to which educators have not yet 
awakened. 

We must keep in mind the fact that nearly all children 
included in the present study were born before 1929. The 
culture pattern is again altered by the depression. Its 
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effects upon population are of vital interest and concern. 
A number of sporadic studies point to a further intensi- 
fication of the process we have described. The brilliant 
and prudent, pressed by many “wants,” tend to forego 
children. The lower levels, instinct governed, continue 
to replenish the earth. Our humanitarian activities are 
multiplied manyfold as we endeavor to relieve the misery 
and to build a better and brighter world. No longer swept 
by the tide, we plan our own destiny. But, by the cruel 
irony of fate, because we are intelligent, we are losing 
our intelligence. We are plunging into intellectual bank- 
ruptcy because we planned it that way. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL BACKGROUNDS FOR SOCIAL 
WORK 


MARTIN H. NEUMEYER 
The University of Southern California 


Sociology and social work are complementary sciences, 
supplementing each other, yet there is considerable con- 
fusion concerning the relationship between them. At a 
conference attended by representatives from both fields 
of endeavor, a social worker asked pointedly, “Why 
don’t you sociologists produce something we can use?” 
After a moment of hesitation, a sociologist asked, “And 
why don’t you social workers use what we have pro- 
duced?” The tendency to separate schools of social work 
from departments of sociology in some of the leading 
universities has again focused attention on the differences 
and similarities of the fields and the methods of the two 
sciences, if social work may be regarded as a science." It 
has been regarded chiefly as an art and as a technique of 
action. 

During the formative period in the history of sociology 
a wide range of fields was covered by sociologists, in- 
cluding various applied subjects among which the study 
of charities and corrections was outstanding. The typical 
procedure was to study a given social problem as, for 
instance, poverty in a given area, to recommend remedies, 
and to proceed with the organization and administration 
of remedial measures. As sociology became more defi- 
nitely a science, research was stressed. Social inquiry and 
description of facts were regarded by some as the sole 
functions of sociologists as scientists, leaving social action 
to social workers and reformers. 

1 Edwin R. A. Seligman, in the introductory article on “What Are the Social 


Sciences,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, lists social work as one of the 
newer social sciences. 
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The term “social work” came into vogue to cover a 
rather wide range of activities, emphasizing particularly 
the union of inquiry and action. Those who regarded it 
as a science stressed the investigation of social conditions, 
and those who were more interested in the delicate task 
of dealing with people in need and with social action 
regarded it primarily as an art and also as a technique 
of action. It is not fully a science for it lacks a systemati- 
cally organized body of knowledge, and it is deficient in 
methods of research. To regard it as an art implies a 
finesse which few social workers possess. Great advance 
has been made in methods of work. Consequently, social 
work holds a position analogous to that of engineering. 

During the early stages of scientific social work it was 
influenced greatly by the economic interpretation. The 
medical and biological sciences likewise had a consider- 
able influence. Then psychology and psychiatry moved 
into prominence, with mental hygiene and mental testing 
as dominant notes. While sociology was considered an 
asset, it was social economics that social workers used. 
In a recent study of the professional opinions of 264 prac- 
ticing social workers in Los Angeles, Erle F. Young? 
found that, while there is a considerable variation in the 
frequency with which social workers have studied college 
subjects, the social sciences seem to have won a position 
of considerable esteem among them as evidenced by the 
ranking of the various sciences as follows: sociology, psy- 
chology, economics, psychiatry, biology, political science, 
educational sociology, home economics, educational psy- 
chology, and anthropology. 

While no satisfactory definition of social work can be 
given at the present time, it is possible to indicate its 
major fields. Case work is most outstanding now, due to 


2 “Social Work and the Study of Social Sciences,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 39:670, March, 1934. 
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the extensive relief problem. It deals primarily with the 
individuals and families in need. Relief is only one func- 
tion, although a very important one. The rehabilitation 
of clients is its more ultimate objective. Hence, case work 
includes both the analysis of cases, together with a study 
of the accompanying conditions, and the treatment of the 
clients. Group work centers its efforts upon group organi- 
zation and activities. Various forms of club activities are 
examples of group work. Although the group is the fun- 
damental unit, the individualization of treatment of club 
members involves the principles of case work. Com- 
munity organization, which deals mainly with the co- 
ordination of social agencies and institutions, is another 
form of social work. From a professional point of view 
this field of service is somewhat limited. The administra- 
tion of welfare agencies and the supervision of social 
workers are increasingly becoming important forms of 
social work. The larger social agencies are able to employ 
research staffs. Thus the main forms of social work are: 
case and group work, community organization, adminis- 
tration, and research. 

What has sociology to offer to the various fields of 
social work? Space does not permit a detailed analysis of 
the various interrelationships between sociology and so- 
cial work, but some of the main areas in which sociology 
has special contributions to make may be briefly summar- 
ized. Even though we may run the risk of oversimplifi- 
cation, six areas may be selected in which sociology can 
make important contributions to social work. These areas 
overlap and sociology is not the only science which has 
made contributions to their understanding, but sociolo- 
gists have accumulated considerable information through 
research in these fields. Besides, sociologists have de- 
veloped a point of view, a social theory, which may be 
helpful to social workers in achieving an orientation of 
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thought regarding social life which is important as a 
background for effective welfare work. 

1. The study of personality and of human motivation is 
particularly essential for case work. To be sure, sociology 
focalizes attention on group life, but groups are composed 
of persons. The study of persons in interaction, together 
with wishes, attitudes, sentiments, and habits of persons, 
is more properly social psychology, which is a part of 
both sociology and psychology. Bernard, Bogardus, 
Burgess, Comte, Cooley, Ellwood, Faris, Hart, Park, 
Ross, Thomas, Ward, and Kimball Young are among the 
leading sociologists who have made special contributions 
to the understanding of personality and social drives. The 
sociological interpretation of personality, particularly as 
indicated by Park and Burgess, who define personality 
as “the sum and organization of those traits which deter- 
mine the role of the individual in the group,”* is doubly 
valuable in that it calls attention to the social expression 
of the person as well as the individual aspects. Physical 
traits, temperament, character, social expression, pres- 
tige, and the individual’s conception of his role are the 
chief characteristics of the person which affect his role 
and efficiency. While case workers deal with individuals 
as individuals, they can not deal with the total personality 
until the individual is visualized in his group relations. 

Sociologists have turned away from the consideration 
of human instincts to the study of wishes, attitudes, inter- 
ests, and habits. Wishes develop through experience and 
have an acquired content even though they have a biologi- 
cal and individual basis. They are impulses or urges plus 
images of objects. The classification of wishes by Thomas 
as new experience, security, response, and recognition is 
well known, to which list Bogardus has added the wish 
to aid. Attitudes, interests, and habits, as well as wishes, 


3R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology 
(1924), p. 70. 
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are dynamic aspects of human behavior. No social 
worker can deal effectively with persons in need without 
some knowledge of the motives behind conduct. 

The fact that a large portion of the social workers are 
designated as case workers confirms the view that they 
deal with persons, particularly those who require help. 
This need may arise because of personal defects or mal- 
adjustment, but it frequently occurs because of the condi- 
tions of the social situation. An understanding of human 
nature prevents the mistake of short-cut solutions of per- 
sonal problems. Human nature cannot be changed over- 
night; it must be understood. Emotional instability can- 
not be cured over night, for emotions abound after the 
efforts of a social worker have functioned to assist in 
the reorganization of the disturbed life. To change the 
personal equation necessitates a knowledge of social in- 
fluences, for individuals live in a dynamic social world. 
Group and recreation workers have regarded personality 
enrichment as the ultimate goal of their efforts. Some 
limit their objective to character training. Enriched liv- 
ing does not occur in isolation. No matter how much 
knowledge a social worker may have of the techniques 
and tools of her profession, if she does not understand the 
deeper aspects of personality and human motivation, and 
of the role the person has in the group, she may fall far 
short of dealing adequately with the client. 

2. Sociology is more definitely concerned with group 
life than with personality. Persons are important as mem- 
bers of groups. The group approach has been regarded 
by some sociologists as particularly significant. Bogardus 
was one of the first writers to use consistently this empha- 
sis in an introductory text in sociology. The community 
approach is a phase of the group emphasis. Some, going 
back to LePlay, regard the family as the fundamental 
unit of society. Human ecologists have studied mainly the 
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spatial and temporal relations of people and institutions, 
especially as these are related to the physical setting of 
the area. 

While the study of group life has been regarded as the 
major responsibility of sociology, social work is definitely 
concerned with such groups as families, clubs, gangs, 
neighborhoods, communities, and various types of natural 
areas and groupings of people. How groups are formed, 
developed, and broken down, and what constitutes the 
strong and weak points of groups are the concern of both 
sciences. 

Since the appearance of Cooley’s Soctal Organization, 
sociologists have given considerable attention to primary 
groups—those intimate, face-to-face groups, which are 
appropriately designated as “we-groups.” They are pri- 
mary in several senses but chiefly in that they are funda- 
mental in forming our social nature, in giving us an idea 
of social unity, and in developing social ideals. Recently, 
more attention has been given to the secondary and de- 
rivative groups which are more impersonal, requiring 
devices of communication. The comparative study of in- 
stitutions has long been considered the legitimate sphere 
of sociological endeavor. 

Case work, as well as group work, necessitates a knowl- 
edge of groups—their background, activities, and forms. 
Organized clubs, classes for immigrants, Americaniza- 
tion classes, and playground organizations are examples 
of primary groups, requiring analysis if the work is to be 
effective. Community organization, which is a phase of 
social work, could hardly be successful without a knowl- 
edge of community life. One of the most fertile fields of 
sociological research has been the study of rural villages 
and natural urban areas. The study of rural communities 
by Brunner and others, the study of Middletown by Lynd, 
Thrasher’s analysis of ganglands, Shaw’s studies of delin- 
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quency areas, Wirth’s The Ghetto, Young’s Russtan Town, 
Ware’s Greenwich Village, Zorbaugh’s The Gold Coast 
and the Slums, and McKenzie’s The Metropolitan Com- 
munity are examples of various types of regional and 
area studies that are invaluable for social workers who 
must deal with problems, both personal and social, which 
are found in these areas. The ecological aspects of such 
studies consist largely in locating the various items under 
consideration, showing the spatial relations, and analyz- 
ing the underlying ecological processes. 

3. The analysis of social processes is a phase of the 
study of group life. Sociology as a study of groups deals 
particularly with the operation of social process, the 
products of these processes, and the principles of collec- 
tive behavior. Park and Burgess, Simmel, Ross, Cooley, 
Lumley, and many others have given particular attention 
to the analysis of social processes. Some have regarded 
the sum of social processes as an ongoing process of char- 
acteristic recurrent social changes. The social process is 
recognized as the core of human life. Social interaction 
is the all-inclusive social process, which is coterminous 
with society itself. Competition, conflicts, and social dif- 
ferentiation are processes of social opposition, whereas 
accommodation, assimilation, socialization, integration, 
overt co-operation, and social organization are processes 
which work toward common ends and purposes. The 
communication of ideas and the mechanisms of sugges- 
tion and imitation are involved in these processes. Each 
process represents a sequence of events. Any efforts in- 
volving personal readjustments to be successful must have 
a basis of knowledge of social processes in society. Social 
changes may be produced or directed if the mechanisms 
of change are understood. 

4. Culture, as well as human personalities and social 
problems, is a product of the social processes. Sociologists 
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have joined hands with anthropologists and ethnologists 
in studying cultural evolution, cultural patterns and traits, 
areas and complexes, and social institutions which are an 
essential part of culture. Sumner made the concepts of 
folkways and mores prominent in sociological literature. 
Barnes, Case, Chapin, Folsom, Hertzler, Goldenweiser, 
Lynd, Thomas, and Wallis are among the sociologists 
who have made wide use of the cultural approach. The 
consideration of the cultural background of the people 
with whom social workers must deal is vital to a thorough 
understanding of human behavior and need, and yet little 
consideration has been given to the study of culture. W. 
C. Smith, in an article on “Contributions of Cultural So- 
ciology to Pre-social Work Students,’* maintains that 


a rather extensive review of literature in the social work field indicates 
that the social workers are as yet practically untouched by the cultural 
approach. There is some slight evidence, particularly in the case workers 
with immigrants, that a consideration of so-called “backgrounds” has a 
cultural taint. 


He cites the study of the Molokans in Los Angeles by 
Pauline V. Young as an example of the newer trend to 
consider the cultural background of a group as a means 
of understanding them, and he points out that the lack 
of such knowledge on the part of social and recreation 
workers and teachers greatly handicapped their dealings 
with the Molokans. Certainly, in order to meet effectively 
the needs of any special group of people, it is necessary 
to know something about their traditions, codes, cere- 
monies, customs, likes and dislikes, characteristic atti- 
tudes and interests, and their background of experience. 
5. The study of social problems is so closely identified 
with social work procedure that no lengthy discussion of 
it is necessary. Among the sociologists the study of social 


4 Social Forces, 12:447-84, May, 1934. 
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pathology has been given special attention by such writers 
as Gillette, Gillin, Mangold, Mowrer, Phelps, Queen, 
Reinhardt, and Sutherland. The problems of family dis- 
organization, poverty and dependency, crime and delin- 
quency, and those pertaining to the population have been 
given special consideration. Social workers must deal 
with all of these problems and the varied aspects of them. 
It is difficult to note the line of demarcation between the 
sociological and the social work approaches to the study 
of social problems. Social workers, of course, are mainly 
interested in treatment and study problems with this in 
mind, but many sociologists have likewise considered the 
matters of treatment and prevention, especially the de- 
scription of what has been done to deal with social prob- 
lems or to prevent them by analyzing causes. Sociologists 
stress that social problems are too complex to explain by 
reference to single causes. One must recognize the multi- 
ple conditioning factors, social as well as personal. 

6. The development of research methods, statistical de- 
vices, case analysis, questionnaires, schedules, interview 
techniques, and surveys has not been an accomplishment 
of sociology alone. All social sciences, including social 
work, have made significant contributions. However, so- 
ciology has been conspicuous in developing certain meth- 
ods. As a science, sociology must confine itself to the 
analysis and description of social phenomena. Social 
work, as a science, uses practically the same methods of 
research to ascertain facts. As an art and a technique, it 
goes beyond analysis and description. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that sociology and 
social work supplement each other. While the contribu- 
tion of sociology to social work has been stressed in this 
article, the reverse influence is equally as important, par- 
ticularly as social work itself becomes a science.’ Social 


5 Compare R. M. McIver, Contribution of Sociology to Social Work. 
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workers in their analysis of cases and of groups have dis- 
covered a wealth of material which throws light upon 
personality and human motivation, group life and social 
organization, social processes, human culture, social prob- 
lems, and research methods. Sociologists can aid in the 
analysis of data, and social workers can make use of socio- 
logical findings. 


























THE TEA CULTURE PATTERN 
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The world drinks tea. Tea as a culture trait spread 
from China to Japan. There is no Western country where 
tea is now unknown. The question as to the first discovery 
of the virtue of tea drinking is lost in the mist of ancient 
history. One tradition gives credit to Bodhidharma, a 
Hindu ascetic monk, who came to China in the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. Bodhidharma determined to remain awake all 
night in contemplation, yet found himself becoming 
drowsy. When he awoke, he was so chagrined at his phys- 
ical weakness that he angrily seized the offending eyelids, 
cut them off, and cast them to the ground. The next morn- 
ing two small shrubs were found growing at the spot 
where his two amputated eyelids had fallen. They were 
tea plants! This legend is not so popularly known in 
China, for the Chinese rather claim that Emperor Sheng 
Nung, about 2737 B.C., first discovered the tea plant. In 
Pen-Tsao, an important reference book written in about 
2700 B.C., it is recorded that “tea is very efficacious for 
delighting the soul, relieving fatigue, and repairing fail- 
ing eyesight. .. . Tea is a remedy for the noxious gases 
of the body, and a cure for lethargy.” As a matter of fact, 
in China, the classic tea country, tea began as a medicine 
and later grew into a beverage. 

From the cultural point of view, the spread of the tea 
culture pattern from China is widened by culture con- 
tacts. Following the principles of culture diffusion, tea 
as a culture trait travels and has a strong tendency to 
merge with other culture traits. In Europe, milk or cream 
is added to tea; in Russia, the samovar complex is intro- 
duced. It sounds ridiculous to the average Chinese that 
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here in America people drink iced tea, tea punch, De 
John’s tea (whole cloves and sugar are added). Again, 
tea as a culture trait did not spread rapidly, for it, like 
any other culture traits when spread to new territories, 
met its opposition due to the persistence of culture with 
which it had come into contact. For instance, it took al- 
most four centuries for Japan to popularize the cultiva- 
tion of the tea plant. A Scottish jurist, Duncan Forbes, 
protested to Parliament on behalf of the brewers in the 
nineteenth century. Martino Martin, a German Jesuit, 
cried: “Down with tea! Send it back to the Garments 
and Sauromates,” and alleged that tea was the chief cause 
of the general dried-up appearance of the Chinese. 

In Japan, tea was mentioned in 729 A.D., under the 
reign of the Emperor Shomu, and the first tea seeds were 
brought to the empire by the Buddhist monk Dengyo 
Daishi in about 805 A.D. In this land of adoption, the tea 
cult or the tea ceremony (Cha-No-Yu) was begun in 
the fifteenth century and later became institutionalized 
into ““Teaism” or the religion of aestheticism. Teaism has 
so permeated the life of the Japanese that rich and poor, 
noble and humble alike, find it not only an aesthetic pas- 
time, but the handmaiden of philosophy and religion. 
The small entrance to the tearoom is a reminder that in 
feudal Japan the soldier should leave behind his sword, 
as well as his worldly cares, as he crawled into the tea- 
room, which was often built in the private garden, thus 
reflecting repose and tranquility. In the tearoom is found 
the “tokonoma” or the alcove as the center of attraction. 
Every guest kneels in front of the alcove to examine the 
family “kakemono,” or the family scroll, with due rever- 
ence. Much ink has been spilt on the history and nature 
of the tea ceremony of Japan, but suffice it to mention 
that conventional forms and preliminary procedures there 
are acquired with skill and grace. 
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The Dutch are credited with bringing the first tea to 
Europe about 1610. Tea became the fashionable beverage 
of society at The Hague about 1640. Tea was known in 
France in 1636. Madame de la Sabliere, wife of the 
French poet, in 1880 committed the crime of adding 
cream or milk to tea. The first tea ever brought into 
Germany came by way of Holland in about 1650. In- 
directly through the contacts with the Mongols, the Rus- 
sians acquired tea drinking and learned to make “cake- 
tea,” containing such ingredients as orange, lemon, ginger, 
spice, and salt. The Russians serve tea in samovars and 
drink tea with black bread, apple jam, and other kinds of 
sweet preserves. They serve tea in glasses to men and in 
cups to the fairer sex. At one time the demand for pressed 
brick tea from China was so great that several brick-tea 
factories were built to meet the demand. In Siberia, such 
brick tea was once so highly priced that it was commonly 
used as money for the exchange of goods. 

As early as 1660, Samuel Pepys mentioned tea as “an 
excellent China drink” in his Diary. In 1664, the English 
East India Company presented two pounds of tea to the 
Queen of Charles II, Catherine of Braganza. Such a rare 
delicacy was patronized only by the royal households and 
was sold at £6 to £10 the pound weight. Strange as it 
may sound, an old couple in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
ate the tea leaves as a sandwich and threw away the 
colored liquid. Today, England is said to be the world’s 
greatest tea drinker. The best English tea has been brewed 
by men. The English schoolboy, who has had plenty of 
practice before he enters Cambridge or Oxford, prepares 
his tea as conscientiously as does the undergraduate. For 
the average Englishman, the afternoon tea is an institu- 
tion. 

Tea is served at most restaurants and may be purchased 
at all grocery stores in the United States. As early as 1680, 
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the cheapest quality of tea was sold at from five to six 
dollars a pound. In 1776, without the consent of the Colo- 
nies, the attempted enforcement of a three-penny tax on 
tea by England resulted in the American Revolution. 
The throwing overboard of tea chests into the Boston har- 
bor was a historic event. Whoever thought that tea would 
be so chosen to emphasize the principles of liberty and 
equality? In America, therefore, tea has not only cultural 
but also historical significance. Theodore Roosevelt, in 
one of his published letters, wrote from experience that 
tea was better than brandy. One has never seen or heard 
of men or women staggering out from teahouses. Modern 
dieticians are willing to admit that green tea contains 
vitamin C. 

Dr. Lin Yutang is not exaggerating when he says that 
“with a teapot, a Chinese is happy wherever he is.” A cup 
of tea of the choicest quality is a sign of hospitality and 
friendliness. Even the poorest farmer knows the courtesy 
of serving tea under his roof. Children of servantless 
homes are taught to offer tea to guests. The elements of 
courtesy and sociability are most conspicuously expressed 
in Chinese tea drinking. That tea drinking occupies a 
very significant part in Chinese social and cultural life is 
observable even to the Western tourists. A few friends 
gather around the table where tea and rice cakes are 
served and they chat and chat to their hearts’ content- 
ment. Tea has aptly been called “the handmaiden of 
fashion and refinement,” to the extent that among some 
Chinese tea drinking strictly involves etiquette and doz- 
ens of “don’ts.” 

There is a saying among the people in Yangchow in 
southern Kiangsu Province that “early in the morn, skin 
blankets water; late in evening water covers skin.” To ap- 
preciate this remark one has to know that Yangchow 
folks love to fill their stomachs with tea in the morning 
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either in teahouses or at home, and in the evening they 
patronize bathing rooms and soak themselves in hot baths 
for enjoyment as well as for killing time. The Chinese 
certainly know how to squeeze the syrup of joy out of the 
lazy hours! In Soochow, Kiangsu Province, it is custom- 
ary on China’s New Year’s Day for the teahouse proprie- 
tors to serve a couple of olives in the tea. This is known as 
the “olive tea” or the “yuan-pao-ch’a,” omenof prosperity, 
which reflects one of the fundamental human wishes. In 
Foochow, Fukien Province, the present writer observed 
that on occasions like New Year’s holidays, birthday 
parties, and wedding ceremonies red dates were served in 
the tea. The custom is not hard to understand so long as 
one bears in mind that the red color signifies happiness 
in China. In certain parts of the country, brides are given 
tea with lotus seeds to drink before they retire on the wed- 
ding night. It is simply a matter of custom partly tinged 
with superstition, for in Chinese written as well as spoken 
language lotus seeds or “lieng-tze” give the impression 
and the phonetic significanceof “giving births repeatedly.” 
To the ancestor-worshipping Chinese, a married woman 
should be a bearer, if not at all prolific, in order to per- 
petuate the family tree. Another interesting practice in 
some conservative families is that the daughter-in-law is 
expected to greet her mother-in-law in the mornings with 
a cup of tea. It is considered as a gracious and filial ges- 
ture and a sure means of winning affection. Some Chinese 
even assume that each tea stem floating in the teacup fore- 
shows a guest during the day. Of course, the breaking of 
teacups and saucers is considered a bad omen. 

To digress, in Chinese written language drinking tea 
means “yin-ch’a” to the masses, but “ping-ming” to the 
literati. Literally, “ping-ming” means “to comment or to 
compliment on the tea.” Another interpretation is that 
while you sip the tea you remark upon its quality and 
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color, flavor and consistency. However, in the course of 
time, both terms have been so abused that nowadays, in 
Peiping or Shanghai, to patronize the sing-song houses 
is to “ping-ming” or “ta-ch’a-wei.” In Peiping, a house 
sheltering the second-class prostitutes is known as the 
ch’a-shih or the teahouse. What a camouflage! 

A parallel study, in the interest of cultural patterns, of 
the coffeehouses in European countries and the teahouses 
in most Chinese cities will be fascinating. Charles II of 
England once branded coffeehouses as “the seminaries of 
seditions,” and the English literati were fond of calling 
coffeehouses “the marts of ridicules.’”’ Likewise, in France, 
coffeehouses were the rendezvous of the great revolution- 
ists. In Chinese teahouses, the proprietors, especially at 
times of political upheavals, put up signs to warn the 
patrons not to discuss the political affairs openly. At one 
time, teahouses in China were frequented by poets and 
scholars, but today, teahouses are often the breeding pools 
of crime. They are now used more or less as gambling 
spots, “joints” for settling disputes, market places, busi- 
ness conferences, and the refuge of those women who have 
to sell their bodies and souls at bargain prices. Police of- 
ficers and detectives often first look up their suspects at 
such places or get a few “tips.” The present writer wit- 
nessed in teahouses in Wuchang and Hankow young and 
middle-aged women carrying workbaskets, seeking occa- 
sional mending and darning, and even flirting with the 
prospective customers. As far as his information goes, 
some of those women are clandestine prostitutes and ac- 
complices in evil. 

Teahouses in China today are patronized by all types of 
people. Men visit teahouses in order to hunt for jobs and 
to make or demand loans. The fortunetellers, the physiog- 
nomists, and the pseudo-lawyers seek teahouses in which 
to earn their daily bread and to exploit the ignorant and 
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superstitious. When members of secret societies come to 
teahouses, they are ready for anything. While sipping and 
chatting, they carry on their private conversations in sym- 
bols in order to maintain the utmost secrecy. For illustra- 
tion, when teapots and cups are placed in the same line, it 
designates physical assistance from associates. To sip tea 
from a cup being offered is to give consent to or to agree 
upon certain arrangements. To order a new pot of tea is 
symbolic of refusal. Certain shibboleths, which may be 
very simple expressions in connection with tea drinking, 
convey meanings obscure to outsiders. The placement of 
teapots and teacups takes various forms or arrays, such 
as jen-yi-chen or the pao-chien-chen. 

A most common feature of the Chinese teahouse is 
boisterousness. eahouses, we repeat, are the places for 
chatting and settling differences. ‘To Dr. Lin Yutang, the 
League of Nations, or the American Senate, or a trades- 
men’s convention is merely teahouse methods and psychol- 
ogy on a grand scale. People come to the teahouses to talk 
things over and they “chatter to a certain point until one 
of the parties of the dispute who has a stronger arm feels 
so embarrassed.” [t is not uncommon for members of pri- 
vate saving societies (yao-hwei or piao-hwei) to assemble 
in teahouses to settle their monthly business. 

Educators, social workers, social psychologists, and 
sociologists, from the standpoint of their respective 
studies, will find teahouses laboratories of research and 
fields of survey. The use of leisure time stands out fore- 
most as an educational and social problem. The reader’s 
attention has already been called to the fact that teahouses 
are frequented by various types of people who patronize 
with diversified interests and motives. Several well-known 
teahouses in Peiping, Hankow, and Shanghai are the ren- 
dezvous of the idlers, the unemployed and suspicious 
characters. Therefore, teahouses afford many oppor- 
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tunities for students of society to study bits of the so-called 
teahouse psychology and human nature at large. Educa- 
tors may promote mass education in teahouses in the 
sense that many a patron will be profited by talks and ex- 
hibitions of educational and social value. The accessibility 
to reliable sources of news of the day and the creation of 
healthy public opinion should take the place of mere 
rumors and gossip. In the eastern and northern parts of 
China, teahouses have side attractions such as storytelling 
and theatrical performances. No one should doubt the 
many possibilities that could be worked out to help the 
ignorant masses. 

To sum up, tea drinking is an important institution in 
China. Tea manners and customs are so institutionalized 
that wherever one turns in China one is involved in the 
so-called tea culture complex. Tea as a subject is found 
in the writings of poets, historians, dramatists, naturalists, 
and novelists. In the fine arts, tea has been celebrated in 
painting, drawing, engraving, sculpture, music, ceramics, 
and pottery. In philosophy and religion, tea is linked up 
with ethics and the cult of purity and simplicity. Directly 
and indirectly, tea involves various social problems like 
crime, mass education, collective behavior, social psy- 
chology, et cetera. The cup of tea, indeed, is the cup of 
humanity! 

















SPECULATION IN A SECULAR SOCIETY 


FRANCIS E. MERRILL 
Dartmouth College 


The word speculation is derived from the Latin verb 
speculari, which means “to spy out,” “to observe.” The 
speculator is therefore etymologically an individual who 
seeks to profit by his own intelligent foresight. This lit- 
eral rendition of the term, however, is too broad to fit the 
implications that speculation has taken on in current 
practice. Modern usage of the concept has applied it 
largely to certain activities centering about an organized 
market or exchange. This conception of speculation is so 
new that Samuel Johnson did not include it in his dic- 
tionary. Although the great lexicographer was familiar 
with the epithet “stock jobber,” the nature of this per- 
son’s activities was either unknown to Johnson or con- 
sidered too unimportant to include. The word did not 
take on its contemporary meaning until about 1850." 

Speculation has been defined as follows: “Speculation 
consists in buying and selling commodities or securities 
or other property in the hope of a profit from anticipated 
changes of value.”* Organized speculation has been de- 
fined as ‘“‘a system of bringing together speculators and 
other traders with a view to facilitating the freest trading 
among them, so that many of the risks of commerce may 
be segregated and borne by a class who specialize in the 
undertaking.’* Security speculation has been defined as 
“an operation in which one buys or sells securities with 

1R. H. Mottram, 4 History of Financial Speculation (Boston: Little, Brown 


and Company, 1929), pp. 3-5. 
2 Henry C. Emery, Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the 
United States (New York: Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, 1896), p. 96. 
3 Harrison H. Brace, The Value of Organized Speculation (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin and Company, 1913), p. 8. 
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the design to make a profit out of the changes in the 
market price of such securities.”* We have advanced 
from a definition of speculation as a general practice 
through a definition of organized speculation to a defini- 
tion of organized security speculation.® We shall be con- 
cerned largely with a discussion of the sociological 
aspects of organized security speculation, although the 
implications of speculation in general to an understand- 
ing of a secular society will not be completely ignored. 

An important consideration in connection with a study 
of security speculation is the nature of securities them- 
selves, as special types of negotiable instruments which 
play a definite role in modern society. Securities repre- 
sent a striking example of the contemporary depersonali- 
zation of human relationships. In primitive economic 
dealings and in embryonic capitalistic undertakings, in- 
debtedness was a highly personal obligation. With the 
growth of the capitalistic market, indebtedness has be- 
come increasingly impersonal and the tokens of indebted- 
ness or ownership have become subject to transfer and 
sale in the market by persons who are complete strangers 
to one another and who live at great distances from one 
another. The final stage in the depersonalization of hu- 
man financial relationships occurred when companies 
were deliberately formed for the purpose of creating 
these securities, for no other reason than to speculate in 
them.° 


4John T. Flynn, Security Speculation (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1934), p. 4. 


5 Speculation in land, for example, presents problems that are very different 
from speculation in securities. Speculation in land is conducted in units which 
are not standardized; it is relatively slow, it calls for relatively more capital 
and for more skill in individual bargaining than is the case with security specu- 
lation. There are no such corrective devices in speculation in land as the “short 
sale” in security speculation, and as a result the fluctuations in the price of land 
are more violent. Cf. Charles O. Hardy, “Speculation,” Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, Volume 14. 


6 Werner Sombart, The Jews and Modern Capitalism (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1914), p. 61. 
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At the present time, the persons who lend the money 
(the bondholders) or the persons who own a fractional 
interest in the corporation (the stockholders) stand in an 
extremely remote and impersonal relationship to the re- 
cipient of the money (the corporation) .* It is a common 
practice to issue stock without specifying the name of an 
individual owner. These shares may circulate in the mar- 
ket with no name on them or they may be filled in with 
the name of the broker. In this form, the stock is trans- 
ferred with a minimum of difficulty and becomes almost 
as impersonal as money. 

According to Maine, the market was originally “the 
space of neutral ground in which. . . the members of dif- 
ferent autonomous proprietary groups met in safety and 
bought and sold unshackled by customary rule.’* The 
rise of the market is not, to be sure, synonymous with the 
rise of speculation, since the market was present in some 
form in primitive and feudal societies long before the rise 
of the speculative capitalistic ethic. The growth of specu- 
lation does, however, accompany a growing seculariza- 
tion of society, in which the market plays an increasingly 
important role.® During the centuries of the rise of capi- 
talism and the growing importance of the speculative 
market, men became increasingly independent of the feu- 
dal ties which had formerly bound them to the soil and 
to the established traditions of their society. Maine has 
summed up this movement as one from status to contract.’® 


7A. A. Berle and Gardiner C. Means have commented upon the remote re- 
lationship between the stockholder and the management of the large corporation. 
The function of control which was formerly vested in ownership has now been 
taken over largely by small management groups. Berle and Means, The Modern 
Corporation and Private Property (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933). 


8 Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Village-Communities in the East and West (Sev- 
enth edition; London, 1895), p. 193. 


9 By the “secularization” of society we mean the increasing importance of 
secondary group contacts and relationships at the expense of primary group con- 
tacts and relationships. Men carry on more of their important activities in the 
market place and the ethics of the market invade those elements of life from 
which they were formerly excluded. 


10 Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Ancient Law (Tenth edition; London, 1906), 
pp. 173-74. 
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A new relationship between persons and things is char- 
acteristic of a secular society. In a social order in which 
the important activities are defined by tradition, the indi- 
vidual tends to be more concerned with permanent physi- 
cal possessions—lands, buildings, houses, cattle, and fam- 
ily heirlooms. ‘These relationships between persons and 
things become rooted in the mores and are eventually in- 
corporated into the law. They are relations of perma- 
nence, of relative immutability from one generation to 
the next. Primogeniture and entail are historical ex- 
amples of this insistence upon keeping family possessions 
intact and free from possible dissipation. The abandon- 
ment of these practices after the Revolutionary War is 
symbolic of the early manifestations of the individualistic 
and speculative spirit in America."’ Such an action rep- 
resents a growing insistence upon the rights of the indi- 
vidual as against those of the family group. 

This new relationship in a secular society, which re- 
places the old fixity of persons and things, is illustrated 
by the growth of laws safeguarding the processes of eco- 
nomic exchange. The speculator is constantly engaged in 
exchanging certificates of ownership or indebtedness in 
the process of adding to his intangible wealth. The unin- 
terrupted circulation of these nonmaterial values is as 
important to him as the rigid establishment of physical 
property already in his possession.'* The speculator is 
interested in the efficient functioning of financial inter- 
course. His fortunes are characterized by a constant 
equilibrium of gains and losses. His individual transac- 
tions often number several dozen in a single day, and 
even a small tax on each individual transaction may seri- 
ously curtail his profits. The freedom to traffic uninter- 


11 Cf. Willystine Goodsell, 4 History of Marriage and the Family (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934), pp. 461-62. 


12 Sombart, The Jews and Modern Capitalism, op. cit., p. 81. 
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ruptedly is an important prerogative of a speculative and 
secular society.** 

The stock exchange is a congeries of social relation- 
ships which are peculiarly characteristic of the capital- 
istic form of society. This type of social relationship is 
generally assumed to be highly rational in character and 
largely devoid of the traditional and the emotional. The 
basic assumption of the market is that things can be 
bought and sold, the price to be fixed by the impersonal 
forces of supply and demand. In this pecuniary philoso- 
phy, all values are ultimately resolvable into the mone- 
tary values of the market place.** The media in which 
the security market deals are themselves highly rational- 
ized and abstract symbols of indebtedness or ownership, 
which may be transferred from hand to hand with an 
approximation to the freedom of money. 

Although this rational element is unquestionably im- 
portant in the relationships of the market, it is by no 
means the sole consideration. Wherever human beings 
gather together at stated intervals over any length of 
time, certain customs, traditions, and codes will arise.’® 
In addition to these traditional elements which grow up 
in the course of this particular group activity, the indi- 
viduals composing the market group will carry over into 
their market activities certain traditions which they ac- 
quired in earlier groups. The stock exchange is a highly 
specialized, highly secularized, and highly rationalized 
series of activities, perhaps the clearest example of this 
group of characteristics to be found in modern society. 
But the traditional elements also enter into any explana- 


13 [bid. The most important privilege of membership in a stock exchange is 
the opportunity to participate in many separate speculative transactions at a 
minimum commission. 

14 Nicholas J. Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1925), pp. 242 ff. 

15 Francis E. Merrill, “Social Control and the Stock Exchange,” American 
Journal of Sociology, January, 1938. 
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tion of market behavior, complicating this behavior by 
introducing elements, values, and patterns handed down 
from the primitive folk culture of an earlier day. The 
stock exchange is thus the focal point for many of the 
contradictions in modern society between the rational and 
the traditional.” 

Speculation in a rational and secular milieu offers a 
clear example of economic and financial individualism 
which has for its reward the large profits derived from 
unrestricted private enterprise. The risks and the profits 
of speculation are possible only in a highly competitive 
social order, where production is carried on for an uncer- 
tain market, and where rapid and unforeseen changes in 
demand combine with constant improvement in tech- 
niques to provide possibilities for speculative profits. 
Individual enterprise has been encouraged and safe- 
guarded both in the general attitudes of the speculative 
community and in the actual codes and mechanisms of 
the exchange. 

Students of exchange practices have called attention 
again and again to the efforts made by the speculative 
machinery to foster the spirit of individual initiative.** 
In the process of buying and selling, each person is en- 
couraged to act as he chooses and as his resources permit 
in the matter of the number and the nature of his commit- 
ments. Under the ideal conditions of nonmanipulation, 
the exchange offers an example of individual pecuniary 
competition that is perhaps unique in the modern world. 
As Bagehot pointed out, the fiction of the economic man 


16 Harold D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1935), p. 50. 


17 The purely economic functions of speculation have been purposely omitted 
from this discussion. In this connection, see John T. Flynn, Security Speculation, 
op. cit.; Marcus Nadler, “Stock Exchange,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; 
H. Richter-Altschaeffer, “Some Theoretical Aspects of Stock-Market Specula- 
tion,” Journal of Political Economy, 39:229-38, April, 1931. 


18 Brace, The Value of Organized Speculation, op. cit., p. 177. 
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almost becomes a reality at certain times on the exchange. 
The speculator buys because he wants to make a profit 
and sells because he is afraid of losing it. In Bagehot’s 
words, the speculator is moved by “the hope of financial 
increment and the fear of financial loss.”’® 

The speculator furthermore acts primarily as an iso- 
lated individual seeking personal profit, rather than as a 
member of any group. His interests are like those of his 
fellow speculators, i.e., to make money, but not common 
to theirs. In other words, the speculators on the stock 
exchange are all actuated by the drive for pecuniary gain, 
but they seek this gain as individuals and not as a group. 
They have no common goal, no collective purpose. They 
do not act as fellow church members, as fellow party 
members, as fellow club members, or even, on occasions, 
as fathers or sons.*® They are rather self-seeking indi- 
viduals, each intent on his own profit. 

The speculator who is most highly regarded by his col- 
leagues as a speculator is the one who operates as nearly 
as possible as an isolated individual with no friends, con- 
federates, or intimates. The man who retains his com- 
posure and acts contrary to the emotional reactions of the 
others is often the most successful speculator. The market 
operator par excellence is the segmented individual who 
has deliberately divorced himself from as many group 
ties as possible. ‘he greatest speculators of the past have 
been the “lone wolves,” persons whose circle of intimates 
was very small. The most spectacular of these solitary 
and predatory speculators was the brilliant Jay Gould, 
who confounded the best minds in Wall Street for a 
generation.” 


19 Quoted by Frederick Drew Bond, Stock Movements and Speculation (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1928), p. 11. 

20 Vilfredo Pareto, Traité de Sociologie Générale (Edition Francaise; Paris, 
1917), Volume II, pp. 1445-47. 

21 Matthew Josephson, The Robber Barons (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1934). 
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The characteristic features of speculation have been 
evident in the development of the United States to a de- 
gree which is unique among the nations of the world. 
Among the influences making for a secularization of life 
and an unrestrained individualism in the United States 
have been the natural resources of the country lying 
ready for exploitation; a rapidly growing population, 
whose natural increase was augmented by immigration; 
the tremendous possibilities for reaping the “unearned 
increment” in land speculation as the cities and towns of 
the country grew in size; the individualism of a Calvin- 
istic Protestantism which made wealth synonymous with 
righteousness no matter in what devious ways it might be 
acquired ;** the early identification of the government 
with the speculative and business classes rather than with 
the agrarian elements; a constitution established by and 
for the benefit of the propertied class;** and, finally, the 
rapid spread of technological changes in a country where 
traditional practices of all kinds were not firmly estab- 
lished. In short, many of the most important factors in 
the development of the United States were also instru- 
mental in the successful development of speculation. A 
premium was placed upon the successful functioning of 
speculation. Although the speculative public** remained 
relatively small in the United States, even at the peak of 
the boom in 1929,*° the successful speculator was a lead- 


22 R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1926). 

23 Charles A. Beard, 4n Economic Interpretation of the Constitution (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1913). 


24 Francis E. Merrill and Carroll D. Clark, “The Money Market as a Special 
Public,” American Journal of Sociology, 39:626-36, March, 1934. 


25 In 1929 the member firms of the New York Stock Exchange reported that 
1,371,920 customers had purchased or sold securities through their facilities. 
When this number is augmented by the number of customers reported by the 
New York Curb and the various interior exchanges of the country, a total of 
1,548,707 customers is reached. This number does not allow for duplications, on 
the one hand, or for persons who speculated through the medium of banks or 
other intermediary institutions, on the other. For all practical purposes, the size 
of the speculative public in 1929 was one and one-half million persons. Cf. 
United States Senate, Hearings on Stock Exchange Practices, Washington, 1934, 
Part 71, pp. 7862, 7879, 7892. 
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ing figure in the community, with all the social prestige 
that comes of great wealth. The traditional individualism 
of the American citizen has made him extremely recep- 
tive to speculative appeals, whether the medium of spec- 
ulation has been land, government bonds, railroad stocks, 
or the securities of investment trusts.” The foundations 
for speculation have been laid far back in the history of 
the nation. The speculative outlook plays an important 
role in the national ethic.’ 

26 A. M. Sokolski, “American Speculative Manias, Past and Present,” Current 
History, 30:860-68, August, 1929. 

27 Other countries have not shared this enthusiasm for the stock exchange 
and for speculation that has been so much a part of the American business 
mores. Objections in many European countries to the activities of the stock 
exchange have come both from the aristocracy, who have seen their traditional 
powers usurped by the speculative middle class, and from the peasants, who have 
periodically voiced their resentment at the profits made through manipulating 


the products which they themselves have produced. Cf. Ellis T. Powell, The 
Evolution of the Money Market (London, 1916), p. 155. 








TRAINING GROUP WORKERS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


The University of Southern California 


The training of group workers cannot be discussed 
without first asking: Who should become group workers? 
Logically there follows another inquiry: How can one 
determine whether or not he should enter upon an ex- 
tended and expensive group work training program? 

Clearly not all who feel the urge to do group work or 
who enjoy “working with people” should be admitted 
to the learning program. More substantial reasons are 
needed. 

Perhaps the best test is to encourage would-be group 
workers to do volunteer group work as a leader of clubs 
over a period of time sufficient to indicate whether or not 
they should seek training. The judgments of the super- 
visors and executives in these agencies will be significant 
guides. Such supervisors will be able to indicate whether 
or not an individual has the personality traits that are 
vital in doing efficient group work.’ 

The nature of a training program will vary according 
to whether an individual plans to become a professional 
group worker or to become a volunteer group worker. 
Hence, two programs of training are required. A train- 
ing program for the professional group worker will be 
considered at length, and then, if space permits, the train- 
ing of volunteer workers will be treated succinctly. 


I 


A preprofessional training is wise, for most schools of 
social work require a baccalaureate degree and certain 
prerequisites for admission to full standing. How should 


In a later article, some of the qualifications for group workers will be 
analyzed. 
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one prepare himself during the preprofessional period? 
As presented by the writer at the California Conference 
of Social Work in Pasadena, the desirable elements are: 

(1) Volunteer experience. In addition to “trying one’s 
self out” in group work, this experience gives one a sense 
of need, an awareness of his group work shortcomings, 
and an incipient meaning for group work principles and 
practices when he studies them under scientific guidance. 

(2) Skills in handicrafts, artcrafts, and campcrafts. 
Some persons today argue that these skills are not neces- 
sary for all professional group work. The argument is 
that specialists can be secured to take charge of or to 
supervise handicrafts and related skillful or artful ac- 
tivities, and that such specialists can do their work much 
better than can a group worker who attempts to be a 
Jack-of-all-trades in this connection. The reasoning is 
sound with reference to a large group work agency or for 
a worker who has reached an executive position. But 
what about the situations in small agencies? What about 
the beginner in group work? At the start of one’s career 
in group work, skills in two or more lines of handicraft, 
in drama, in music and singing, and so forth, are a big 
help. In small or even medium-sized agencies it is often 
a saving factor if a leader with versatility is available. 
The “skills” requirement, however, is in the long run of 
secondary importance for the professional person. His 
work needs to be supplemented, if at all possible, by well- 
trained specialists who may function as highly skilled 
volunteers. 

(3) Courses in each of the biological, psychological, 
and social sciences. The biological viewpoint is needed 
because of the importance of knowledge of the life proc- 
esses and of the evolutionary factors in personality de- 
velopment. The psychological sciences are even closer 
to the group worker’s efficiency. Since they deal with the 
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processes of mental reaction, they are of vital importance 
in group work. The social sciences are necessary, for, as 
in the case of economics, light is thrown on livelihood 
problems and economic systems. Political science courses 
are important, for they furnish governmental and state- 
craft backgrounds. Sociology, including courses in the 
nature of personality, of family relations, of leisure time 
problems, of eugenics, and in social processes, gives spe- 
cific and underlying knowledge regarding the attitudes 
and values of all group members. 

(4) Acquaintance with progressive educational prin- 
ciples. Group work is closely related to group education. 
Group work methods function best when most informal. 
They utilize largely the principles of progressive educa- 
tion. Individuals trained and successful in the use of pro- 
gressive educational procedures usually have little if any 
difficulty in doing group work. 

(5) Training in survey and research methods. After 
all, group work is not only doing but thinking; it is think- 
ing in terms of reasons for successes and failures in group 
work methods. A part of the professional group worker’s 
function is to study the nature of personal attitudes and 
the conditions under which changes of all kinds occur in 
these attitudes. The group worker needs to be able to 
study group processes and to make community surveys, 
and, most important of all, to analyze the relationships 
among attitudes, group process, and community organi- 
zation. 


II 


In considering the graduate training program for pro- 
fessional group work the question arises: Shall it cover a 
one- or a two-year period? A one-year program will give 
the minimum essentials, but two years will offer that 
specialization which is necessary if one would penetrate 
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deeply into group work problems. Salaries, however, do 
not justify a two-year curriculum for everyone who is 
going into group work professionally. Moreover, two 
years are not needed for starting a paid career. The two- 
year schedule should be the aim of all, however, even 
though the period of time is extended over more than 
two years. The two-year program, leading to a master’s 
degree in social work with specialization in group work, 
as distinguished from specialization in family case work, 
medical social work, and so forth, is now being offered in 
several schools of social work. 

The first-year program logically is generic. It deals 
with basic courses in social work in general and in group 
work in particular. As far as generic social work goes, 
the program should include principles of family case 
work and one semester of field work in case work. While 
the group worker does not do case work as such, yet he 
needs to know when case work needs to be done. The 
first-year program also includes basic medical and psychi- 
atric information. It involves a picture of the organiza- 
tion of social work agencies, both private and public, and 
both group work and case work agencies. 

The first year naturally calls for courses in the princi- 
ples of group work, and field work in group work. The 
nature of the field work usually involves club leadership, 
working with club committees, planning for camping 
trips during the year, and special seasonal events. It calls 
for weekly conferences with the supervisor from the 
school and with the agency’s supervisor. It includes at- 
tendance at some of the staff meetings of the agency. It 
requires practice in record keeping and totals ten to 
twelve hours per week as a minimum. 

The second graduate year in group work takes up 
special problems. Courses in group work supervision and 
field work in supervision carry the student up the scale 
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of responsibility. Special problems in group work admin- 
istration are analyzed in another course. Research may 
well take the form of inquiries into the nature of the 
group work process, of the group process, and of the re- 
lation of both to personality, or it may concentrate on 
local group work problems. A thesis is a natural culmi- 
nation. 

On the basis of discussions in committee meetings, in 
group work round tables, and in working out a program 
at The University of Southern California a tentative cur- 
riculum may be ventured here. 


1. First Graduate Year First Second 
Semester Semester 


(Units) (Units) 
2 


Principles of group work 

Field work in group work 

Principles of case work 

Principles of social work administration 
Community organization 

Medical information 

Psychiatric information 

Electives 


Second Graduate Year 


Principles of group work supervision 

Problems of group work supervision 

Field work in group work supervision 

Field work in case work 

Seminar in group work administration 

Seminar in group work processes 

Research (thesis) 
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III 


The training of the volunteer group worker varies ac- 
cording to the backgrounds and interests of the volunteer. 
In certain cases it will be limited to perfecting one’s 
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handicraft or other special ability. In other cases it will 
include a number of background courses in psychology 
and sociology. Volunteer group workers sometimes may 
profit most by short-term or institute courses in the prin- 
ciples of leadership, group program making, and the 
nature of personality development. Again, the volunteer 
worker often needs training in the techniques of group 
leadership. In the case of large groups, particularly rec- 
reation groups, there are special skills which volunteers 
may acquire to advantage. In particular instances certain 
volunteers are ready to be admitted to selected courses 
in the afore-mentioned two-year graduate curriculum. 


IV 


Group work training implies certain hypotheses con- 
cerning the nature of group work. The field of group 
work has attained scientific levels so recently that these 
hypotheses are merely generalizations which are subject 
to change upon further investigation and testing. A few 
may be tentatively advanced here :? 

1. Group work, which has been a vocation functioning 
through specific techniques, is becoming a profession 
functioning according to scientifically derived principles. 

2. The objectives of professional group work training 
are changing decidedly and rapidly from: (a) emphases 
on techniques toward emphases on principles; (b) em- 
phases on concrete activities toward emphases on proc- 
esses; (c) emphases on club and group programs toward 
emphases on group functioning and personality develop- 
ment; (d) emphases on specific, helpful courses of study 
toward emphases on a balanced curriculum of generic 
and specialized courses, and of practice and theory; and 
(e) emphases vocational to emphases professional. 


2 These were first presented by the writer at a meeting of the group work 
section of the California State Conference of Social Work held in Pasadena, 1938. 
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3. An understanding of the social group and of its be- 
havior processes is essential to the professional group 
worker. 

4. This group process is closely identified with the 
democratic process of give-and-take on the constructive 
bases of sympathetic understanding. 

5. The group work process involves the use of in- 
formal and progressive educational procedures. 

6. The normal function of the group worker is not to 
propose programs, not to take charge of groups, but (a) 
to assist the group in developing such creative impulses 
as may be latent in members of the group; and (b) to 
further all group activities which center the activities of 
the individual members in the welfare of all. 

7. A special function is to promote the therapy func- 
tion of the group in the case of selected disorganized boys 
and girls. 

















Races and Culture 


PROPAGANDA FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. By Bruno 
LasKER and AGNES RoMAN. American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York, 1938, pp. xiv+120. 


Here is undertaken in the light of modern propaganda analysis an 
investigation of the literature being sent to the United States by China 
and Japan. ‘The study is important in that it serves as an enlightening 
aid for the recognition and detection of propaganda technique as a 
whole. It also becomes fascinating in the hands of the authors who 
utilize the comparative method for exposing the propaganda materials 
of both Japanese and Chinese, pointing out the general agreements and 
marked differentiations appearing in the two sets of materials. Such a 
method becomes a case study method of inestimable value. For the social 
psychologist the chapter entitled “Propaganda to Affect Attitudes” will 
be most significant and important. Holding that there are several uni- 
versal appeals possible, because of their correlation with several well- 
defined interests of all peoples, the authors segregate the correlative type 
of propaganda. These are (1) appeals to material interests; (2) appeals 
to political attitudes; and (3) appeals to fundamental social sympathies 
and antipathies designed to arouse fear or hope. The first type deals 
with propaganda which aims to claim that economic or material interests 
are being affected by certain events; the second with propaganda which 
aims to show that there is or is not political significance in the reported 
events; and the third, with propaganda designed to arouse elemental 
fears and hopes and sympathies. This case study of propaganda tech- 
niques is valuable and as the authors lay claim, it affords “a rich field 
for examining our susceptibility to suggestions of all sorts.” 


: M. J. V. 


_ THE GROWTH OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. By A. E. 
R. Boax, ALBERT HyMa, and Preston SLosson. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Co., 1938, Volume I, pp. xxv+488, and Vol- 
ume II, pp. xxix+613. 


‘The two volumes in one are designed as a concise narrative of political 
history from ancient times to the present. As the authors explain, this 
book is the outgrowth of lectures given in an introductory course in 
general European civilization. The main emphasis is on Western culture, 


Se 
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but several chapters are devoted to the presentation of contributions to 
civilization made by the peoples of the Near East and of Greece and 
Rome. While most of the material deals with political history, the im- 
portant social, economic, and cultural movements, particularly as these 
relate to political developments, are also stressed. Sixty-four maps and 
one hundred and nineteen illustrations, as well as selected bibliographies, 
are presented. Although the book appeared shortly after Germany an- 
nexed Austria, the map of Europe today shows the larger Germany. 
The efforts of the authors to include discussions of social, economic, and 
cultural factors are indicative of the trend to broaden the scope of his- 
tory, yet it is fundamentally a text in history rather than a treatise on 
civilization and culture. No reference is made to culture, and the term 
a tae Sal ep 

civilization” is not adequately defined or discussed. M.HN. 


LECTURES ON JAPAN, an Outline of the Development of the 
Japanese People and their Culture. By INAzo Nitose. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, auspices of the Japanese 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1938, pp. xii +393. 


The publication of these “‘pen-pictures of Japan and her people” 
occurs at a most timely moment. They represent lectures given in the 
United States by Dr. Nitobe in 1932 and 1933. They were not written 
for 1938 and hence possess a disinterested bearing on the present reac- 
tions of Americans toward Japan. The author was held in high esteem 
in the United States. He could talk the language of Americans and he 
understood. He knew what Americans meant when they spoke of 
democracy and hence he was in an excellent position to interpret the 
Japanese people to Americans. Loyal to liberal thought in Japan, he 
found in it a connecting link with democracy in the United States. 

The nineteen lectures include topics such as: what Japan owes to 
China, family life in Japan, country life in Japan, economic and financial 
problems in Japan, education in Japan, and national characteristics of 
the Japanese people. Especially significant is his treatment of “the 
Manchurian question and Sino-Japanese relations,” and of “Japan, the 
League of Nations, and the Peace Pact.” A thoughtful American could 
easily agree today with ninety-five per cent of Dr. Nitobe’s observations. 
To Americans accustomed to see only the military side of Japan, these 
lectures are helpfully revealing. Without resort to propaganda, Dr. 
Nitobe in a simple and pleasing style makes the Japanese people an 
interesting and understandable phase of the human race. ESB. 
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PETROGLYPHS OF THE UNITED STATES. By Juuian H. 
STEWARD, Bureau of American Ethnology. Publication 3,437, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. (From the Smith- 
sonian Report for 1936, pp. 405-25.) 


The writer indicates that while scientific method applied to the study 
of the American Indians has satisfied the investigators that they are 
predominantly mongoloid and that their culture was not a supplanted 
Old World culture, the same method has not been so successful in 
interpreting or clarifying the mysteries of the Petroglyphs. One is im- 
pressed with the author’s definite disavowal of all the theories con- 
cerning the Petroglyphs as being without conclusive proof. The pamph- 
let is a splendid evaluation of the knowledge of Petroglyphs up to 1936. 

A.S.B. 


GENERAL ANTHROPOLOGY. Edited by Franz Boas, with 
contributions by eight authorities. New York: D.C. Heath 
and Company, 1938, pp. xi+718. 


In what amounts to a virtual source book, Franz Boas has brought 
together a remarkable group of essays in the field of social anthropology. 
The major themes are human origins, race, language, invention, social 
life, government, art, mythology, religion, and methods of research. 
Ninety-seven figures and ten plates add considerably to the value of the 
treatise. The editor defines three major problems of anthropology as 
follows: (1) the reconstruction of human history, (2) the determina- 
tion of types of historical phenomena and their sequences, and (3) the 
dynamics of change. It is upon these problems that editor Boas aims to 
bring to bear the latest findings of anthropological authorities. Seven 
of the fifteen chapters are written by Boas. The concluding chapter on 
methods of research reveals an inadequacy of research methods in an- 
thropology. Of course the difficulties are peculiar and numerous. More- 
over, the field is extensive, for Boas asserts that “the science of anthro- 
pology deals with the history of human society,” with the differentiation 
of human races, the development of languages, and of cultures. Even 
as large a volume as this can not begin to encompass all the themes. 
While no one person can cover the whole territory well in a compre- 
hensive treatise, a composite work is not wholly satisfactory. Anthro- 
pology is still largely descriptive and factual rather than processual. It 
is surprising that so large a body of facts as anthropology possesses has 
not resulted in the formulation of anthropological processes. 


C.S.P. 
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JAPAN AND CHINA. By T.A. Bisson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938, pp. xii+-417. 


Mr. Bisson spent ten years in the Far East as a representative of the 
Foreign Policy Association. He talked with leaders of both countries and 
gathered much first-hand information concerning the events in both 
China and Japan since 1933, which led to the present Sino-Japanese 
conflict. After the invasion of Jehol and Hopei provinces in 1935, 
Japan sought to set up an autonomous rule in North China, which 
stimulated the already rising Chinese nationalism. China was achieving 
unity and prosperity. Japan was going through a political crisis, result- 
ing in a steady drive toward Fascism. The mounting financial debt at 
home and her desire to gain a foothold in North China where much 
revenue could be obtained, the loss of prestige of the military govern- 
ment, and the growing apprehension over anti- Japanese feeling in China 
are regarded as important factors leading to the conflict. The author 
seems to feel that the student uprising in Peiping hastened the war. 
Considerable space is devoted to the defense of Shanghai, the struggle 
in the North, and the test of strength. In the closing chapter he describes 
conditions in Manchukuo and raises the question: Is this the prototype 


for China? If so, what does it mean to the Chinese people? 
M.H.N. 


SOUTH ITALIAN FOLKWAYS IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. By Puytus H. Wittiams. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1938. 


This book is written particularly for the benefit of social workers, 
visiting nurses, school teachers, and physicians. It deals with the cul- 
ture patterns, habits, and ways of living of the south Italians and fur- 
nishes the professional groups mentioned with materials necessary for 
a better understanding of these people. Among the subjects handled are 
housing, diet, dress, marriage, education, recreation, religion, supersti- 
tion, health, death, mortuary practices, and care of dependents. Most 
of the chapters give a brief presentation of the topic as it relates to the 
folkways practiced in Italy and then follow with an account of the 
transformations that have occurred in the United States. The account 
shows that life in this country soon produces significant changes. Never- 
theless, the old folkways must be understood if the worker among the 
Italians is to be successful in his ministrations. G.B.M. 
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INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE IN HAWAII. A Study of the 
Mutually Conditioned Processes of Acculturation and Amalga- 
mation. By Romanzo Apams. New York: ‘The Macmillan 
Company, 1937, pp. 353. 


Many small articles have been written on one aspect or another of 
the complicated race problems of Hawaii. However, there has been no 
book showing the development of these problems from the discovery of 
the Islands to the present time. This gap has now been filled by Adams’ 
work. For many years Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Hawaii and in touch with all the various racial and social groups of the 
Islands, Adams presents in his work his extensive personal and literary 
knowledge of Hawaii’s past and present conditions. 

Of the rich content only a few of the main chapters are mentioned 
here. The author starts with the earliest population statistics and the 
movement of immigrants. Furthermore, he presents the social back- 
ground for the earlier and later crossings. He shows the attitude toward 
in- and outmarriage of each of the many nationalities, Hawaiians, Anglo- 
Americans (‘‘Haoles”), Portuguese, Porto Ricans, Chinese, Japanese, 
Koreans, Filipinos, and others. Hereto are added chapters on the char- 
acter and social role of the mixed bloods, practice and preference in 
marriage, cultural diffusion and intelligence, social disorganization and 
personality, and race relations and communal morale. The book con- 
cludes with a chapter showing that assimilation and amalgamation are 
mutually conditioned. 

It is shown that in Hawaii outmarriage as a whole has greatly in- 
creased during the last twenty-five years. The white Americans “are 
participating in the general process of interracial amalgamation through 
the marriage relationship to a greater extent than are most of the other 
peoples.” The crosses will become culturally homogeneous and they will 
call themselves Hawaiians. “It is not difficult to find interracial families 
of a happy and stable character. . . ” 

“The contact of cultures serves as an intellectual stimulus and through 
the resulting intellectual activities there is a fusion of cultures and an 
achievement toward intellectual parity. . . . The outlook is for an un- 
usually rapid development of communal morale in Hawaii the favouring 
conditions being the tradition of racial equality and the intelligible sim- 
plicity of its economic organization. . . ” 

“One may look forward to the amalgamation of all the races of 
Hawaii and to their complete assimilation. There will be common in- 
terests, common memories and common loyalties. The peoples of Hawaii 
will become one people.” 
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Nobody who is dealing seriously with the problems of Hawaii should 
neglect a careful study of this standard work. Adams’ book ranges 
among the most valuable publications ever written about race crossing. 
It should be found in every sociological and anthropological library of 


the world. W. W. Krauss. 


OUR RACIAL AND NATIONAL MINORITIES. By Francis 
J. Brown and JosepH SLAsey Roucsk, Editors. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1937, pp. xxi+877. 


Our minority peoples have become a matter of great interest if not of 
concern. The editors have assembled the contributions of many writers 
and have arranged them under such headings as our minority peoples, 
race and cultural conflicts and education, and the trend toward cultural 
pluralism. Each minority group is described in respect to immigration, 
distribution in the United States, cultural differentiation, and assimila- 
tion and contribution to American life. 

A friendly article is included on the immigrant press and the relation 
of the immigrant to government and to politics is also discussed. Cul- 
tural pluralism seems to be favored rather than the melting pot theory. 
It is implied that our educational program should adapt itself to the 
new theory. There are also chapters dealing with the Indian, the Negro, 
and a final chapter that discusses the minorities in certain European 
countries. One section sets forth the racial confusion from which Czecho- 
slovakia was suffering. A large bibliography covering more than fifty 
pages is appended. G.BM. 


JEWISH COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Maurice J. Karpr. New York: 
Block Publishing Co., 1938, pp. 234. 


In a field where reliable basic facts, needed for sound community 
planning, are not available, this volume makes a definite contribution. 
Although the facts presented by the author to support his generaliza- 
tions are limited and in some cases based on estimates, they are used 
conservatively and only for illustrative purposes. 

The major contribution of the book lies in the fact that the author 
has clearly outlined the social, economic, and political forms of organi- 
zation among the Jewish people. The study, however, has been given 
more practical value because the author calls attention to weaknesses, 
discusses trends in social work activities, and then outlines what he 
considers to be the types of knowledge needed to make effective work 
in Jewish community organization possible. AAS. 
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THE AMERICAN RACE PROBLEM. By Epwarp B. REuTER. 
Revised edition; New York: ‘Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1938, pp. xiii +430. 


In this revision, written eleven years after the first edition was pub- 
lished, the author has not found it necessary to make any violent changes. 
In addition to the customary revisions of statistical materials and other 
factual data so that they may be brought up to date, a new chapter has 
been written on the backgrounds of the current race relations situation 
in the United States concerning the Negro. The treatment of accommo- 
dation and assimilation has been considerably expanded. 

Under present conditions the writer feels that there is no solution 
of the race problem in our country. An increased tolerance will develop 
“in intellectual and cosmopolitan circles,’ but not elsewhere. The in- 
dustrial developments now taking place in the South will change the 
status of the Negro but will not improve it. The caste system is likely 
to continue despite the efforts to the contrary of the educational system, 
because the caste system is “the creature of the public will.” Ultimately 
through intermixture the Negroes will disappear and “the race problem 
will be solved.” In these realistic words the race problem is handled 
directly and dispassionately. ESB. 





Social Welfare 


A STUDY OF ADMINISTRATION OF OLD-AGE ASSIST- 
ANCE IN DOUGLAS COUNTY. By T. Eart Sutien- 
GER. Omaha: Bureau of Social Research and Alpha Chapter 
of Alpha Kappa Delta, Municipal University of Omaha, pp. 22. 


Facing the fact that dependent old age is an increasing problem, a 
study was made of this issue in Nebraska as relating to support from 
relatives. The historical background of old-age assistance in Nebraska, 
an analysis of the present recipients of assistance, an analysis of their 
relatives and results of contacts with them, and a commentary on the 
present old-age law plus recommendations applying to support from 
relatives are capably covered in this report. JB 
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WHAT OF THE BLIND? By Hetca Lenpe (Editor). New 
York City: American Foundation for the Blind, 1938, pp. x 
+214. 


This survey covers practically every aspect of the problems of the 
blind. It begins with causes and their prevention and leads on to methods 
of education, care, and adjustment. Among the more important causes 
are cataract, syphilis, hereditary blindness, and accidents. Ophthalmia, 
once the most important cause, has receded greatly owing to the pre- 
ventive legislation enacted in recent years. An excellent chapter deals 
with day school classes for the blind. In discussing employment the 
writer, after recognizing the difficulties which face the applicant for a 
job, sets forth principles which, if observed, would greatly facilitate the 
placement of the blind. The Social Security Act has encouraged the 
states to provide better care for their blind, but additional legislation is 
needed. A list is given of occupations in which blind people have served 
successfully. Information of this type will prove helpful to agencies 
attempting to find employment for the blind. 

Several chapters deal with recreation, reading, and leisure time ac- 
tivities. To provide books for the blind has been, and continues to be, 
a serious problem. It appears that only one magazine has more than 
10,000 readers. The discussion of the psychology of the blind, although 
it deals with memory, intelligence, and sensory compensation, is strangely 
lacking in its presentation of the negative aspects of the problem. 


G.B.M. 


THE GREEK AND THE INDEPENDENT: A STUDY OF 
THE FRATERNITY SYSTEM AT SOUTHERN 
METHODIST UNIVERSITY. By Exvserr L. Hooxer. 
Dallas, Texas: Southern Methodist University, Department of 
Sociology, 1938, pp. 35. 


The author presents a comprehensive analysis of the fraternity system 
as it exists on the §.M.U. campus. The analysis is entirely sociological 
in its point of view and is a valuable interpretation of the fraternity 
system as a “cultural and economic phenomenon.” Particular attention 
is paid to the social divisions created and emphasized by the system. 
The monograph contains an enlightening discussion of Greek and Inde- 
pendent attitudes both toward each other and within the groups them- 
selves. The generalizations and conclusions based on the study are es- 
pecially pertinent and significant for the reader interested in evaluating 
the fraternity system as a socializing force in an educational program. 


D.M. 
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CHICAGO RECREATION SURVEY. By Arrnuur J. Topp and 


others. Chicago Recreation Commission. Vol. 1, Public Recrea- 
tion, 1937, pp. xiii+268; Vol. 11, Commercial Recreation, 1938, 
pp. xix+167. 


This research project was sponsored jointly by the Chicago Recreation 
Commission and Northwestern University, with Arthur J. Todd acting 
as chairman of the Recreation Study Committee, in collaboration with 
William F. Byron and Howard L. Vierow, and with a staff of workers 
under the auspices of the Works Progress Administration, National 
Youth Administration, and Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. The 
study of public recreation covers the historical and administrative aspects 
and the public recreation facilities and programs. The second volume 
deals with the various forms of commercial recreation, including a con- 
sideration of the scope, significance, and methods of control. The third 
volume will cover such forms of private recreation as are offered by 
churches, clubs, settlement houses, and community centers. 

Studies have been made of the recreation resources of cities but none 
equal the Chicago survey in scope and importance. While the material 
is presented in a report form, with charts, diagrams, and maps, of special 
interest to leaders in recreation, it is presented for public consumption 
designed to lay the foundation for a more constructive program of rec- 
reation in a great metropolis and to secure public support for such a 


program. M.HN. 


MY DRIFT INTO RURAL SOCIOLOGY. By CHar-gs J. 
Gaupin. University: Louisiana University Press, 1938, pp. 
iv+151. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE LAND. Proceedings of the Twentieth 
American Country Life Conference. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. 124. 


The memoirs of Galpin inaugurate a series of Rural Sociology Mono- 
graphs. It is a story of an eventful career of a man who entered the 
new field of rural sociology after he was forty, but who made one of 
the most notable contributions to the field as teacher, writer, and execu- 
tive. For fifteen years he directed the activities of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in which connection he sponsored and supervised many re- 
search projects. 
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For twenty years the American Country Life Association has pub- 
lished proceedings of its annual meetings. Last year’s conference was 
held at the Kansas State College with almost 800 persons as registered 
delegates, of which 191 registered in the Youth Section. A special ses- 
sion dealt with “The Resources of the Farm Family.” Three panel dis- 
cussions were devoted to “The People on the Land,” “The Importance 
of Tenure,” and “How Can We Learn Conservation?” M.HN. 


' THE STATE POPULATION CENSUS BY FAITHS. By H. S. 
LinFigLtp. Hasid’s Bibliographic and Library Service, New 
York, 1938, pp. 69. 


The author has prepared an elaborate study of the countries in the 
world that practice the state population census by faiths. The sources 
of information for this survey were the census reports of the individual 
countries and certain official communications received by the author from 
the various countries which practice this particular form of census. The 
extent of the practice, summation of the census returns, use made of the 
census, and the meaning, reliability, and value of such a census are dis- 
cussed. The discussion is supplemented by numerous tables. Valuable 
appendices are included, likewise a list of the official communications. 


D.M. 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM, A National 
Program. By WiLiiAM RatpH LaPorte. Los Angeles: The 
University of Southern California Press, 1938, pp. 86. 


This revised and enlarged edition is the result of nine years of in- 
tensive study by the Committee on Curriculum Research of the College 
Physical Education Association which was assisted by many other physi- 
cal education supervisors. It is the aim of this booklet to present a na- 
tional program of physical education so that (1) a sound educational 
program of physical activity can be made available to a greater number 
of children in the United States and that (2) children may transfer 
from one school, city, or state to another, without loss due to the lack 
of uniformity of physical education programs. One of the strongest fea- 
tures of this volume is to be found in the excellent charts and graphs 
which objectively tell the story of a given activity in terms of physical, 
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social, psychological, safety, recreational, and all-round worth. The 
essential facts have been simmered down in this study which are neces- 
sary for a better physical education program for elementary, high school, 
and college students. Besides presenting the score cards for elementary 
and secondary schools, the author has included a selective bibliography 
at the end of each section. E.C.McD. 


MEXICO’S RESOURCES FOR LIVELIHOOD. By ALEJANDRO 
CarRILLO. International Industrial Relations Institute, The 
Hague, 1938, New York, pp. 34. 


This is one of a series of studies presented by the I.R.A. Social Eco- 
nomic Series. It is a sketch of the economic organization of Mexico 
emphasizing the substantial effects of foreign ownership in its economic 
life. The wealth gained by international capitalism from the many re- 
sources of Mexico is vividly contrasted with the unbelievably low 
tropical standard of living of the Mexican people. JB 


NEW LIGHT ON DELINQUENCY AND ITS TREATMENT. 
By WiLuiAM HEALy and Aucusta F. BronNER. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1937, pp. vii+226. 


Under the auspices of the Institute of Human Relations of Yale 
University the writers made new studies into the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. One study made the family of delinquents the unit of 
research. It was thus made possible to compare delinquent members of 
a family with the nondelinquent members. A significant study concerned 
itself with eight pairs of twins found among the families considered. 
These twins were all nonidentical and offered a fine opportunity for 
examining contrasting behavior. 

The authors conclude that environment, in the ordinary sense, is not 
an important cause of delinquency but that personality characteristics 
due to emotional disturbances lie at the basis of misbehavior. The sources 
of these characteristics, however, are somewhat elusive, and curative 
treatment, therefore, is not so easily gained. Prevention requires psychi- 
atric treatment of parents in order to develop understanding of the 
emotional elements that are involved in the display of prejudices, hates, 
overprotection, overpunishments, and other exhibitions of behavior 
toward the child. : 

The success of the juvenile court and of other agencies working with 
children requires a recognition of these fundamental conceptions and 
the development of a personnel capable of applying these principles suc- 


cessfully. G.B.M. 
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UNATTACHED WOMEN ON RELIEF IN CHICAGO, 1937. 
By Harriet A. Byrne and Ceci, Hittyer. United States 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 158, 
1938, pp. 88. 


The data made available in this pamphlet were secured from the 
case records of the Chicago Relief Administration and from home inter- 
views with the 600 women taken as a representative sample. In this 
study the reader will find information on almost every phase of the life 
of nonfamily women on relief. Space prohibits a review of the many 
valuable findings of this survey, except to point out that about seven 
eighths of the women reporting their occupation had been employed, 
and close to one twelfth had been in business for themselves; hence only 
about one twentieth had never been gainfully occupied. E.C.McD. 


COOPERATION, AN AMERICAN WAY. By JoHn DANIELs. 
New York: Covici-Friede, 1938, pp. 399. 


The co-operation movement is explained as “a mutation of capital- 
ism.” It is a development “‘to eliminate the waste of competition for 
profit and serve the greatest good of the greatest number.” Attention 
has been given to the capitalist and business man and to the laboring 
man, but more important than these is the consumer who includes 
everybody, and upon whose needs business men and laboring men alike 
depend. Consumers are beginning to wake up regarding their own 
central importance in any system of social economy. Co-operatives trans- 
form profits for a few into savings for all consumers. 

The usual co-operative development begins in the buying club which 
grows into a retail store. The co-operative retail stores band together 
and organize a wholesale store. The co-operative wholesale stores set 
up their own manufacturing or producers’ plants—all on a co-operative 
basis. Thus a retailing-wholesaling-producing sequence is built up. The 
retail stores pass their profits on in the form of patronage refunds to the 
consumers. The co-operative wholesale establishments pass patronage 
refunds to the retail stores, which turn these refunds back to the con- 
sumers. The co-operative producing factories turn over patronage re- 
funds to the wholesale stores, and the latter pass these refunds to the 
retail stores, and again these savings reach the consumer. Thus, as the 
co-operative sequence grows, the consumer reaps a reward of multiplied 
savings. As a result of all these savings, the purchasing power of the 
consumers is greatly augmented. Extravagant advertising and inflated 
salesmanship, both of which under private enterprise are paid for by 
consumers, are eliminated under co-operative enterprise. 
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Co-operatives refrain from purchases of the “trashy” and hence the 
consumers are protected again. The growth of the co-operatives is “not 
a question of business men but of business systems.’”’ What system is of 
the greatest good to all the people? is the question. In the United States 
the co-operatives began in the farmers’ mutual insurance systems which 
were first organized in 1820, more than twenty years before the Roch- 
dale Pioneers began their momentous experiment. These co-operative 
insurance companies in the United States now carry $11,000,000,000 
worth of insurance. The co-operative movement, thus, is called “an 
American way. ES.B. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF HEALTH PROGRESS. By Louts 
I. Dustin and AtFrrep J. Forka. New York: Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1937, pp. xit+611. 


Progress in public health during the last 25 years has been most ex- 
traordinary and during this time the length of life has increased almost 
14 years. This book is an analysis of the experiences of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company with its policy holders. Among the changes 
occurring in 25 years are the following: death rates from the four chief 
communicable diseases of children have fallen 80 per cent; tuberculosis 
has declined 70 per cent; heart disease among the young has been cut 
in two, the mortality from nephritis has declined, puerperal septicemia 
has been reduced more than fifty per cent, diarrhea and enteritis have 
been largly controlled, and typhoid fever now causes comparatively few 
deaths. 

Some causes of death have increased or remained stationary. Suicide 
has fluctuated inversely with the business index. Heart disease among 
the older groups has increased as is inevitable when other causes of death 
decline. Cancer has increased somewhat and diabetes, in spite of recent 
methods of control, continues to hold its own. Accidents due to certain 
causes have increased tremendously. Automobile accidents have risen ten 
times but railroad accidents show a marked decline. 

During this period of 25 years many health measures have been car- 
ried out. A nursing service has accomplished much. Health education 
has been undertaken. Specific disease hazards have been attacked. In- 
dustrial hygiene has made much progress. Accident prevention work has 
been instituted and many medical advances have been made. The sum 
total of these influences has registered its result in the constantly de- 
creasing general death rate. G.BM. 
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WOMEN AND GIRL OFFENDERS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston: The Massachusetts Child Guidance Council, Inc., 
1938, pp. 48. 


This pamphlet is a report of the committee formed by Mrs. Herrick 
for the study of the problems presented in Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck’s 
volume, Five Hundred Delinquent Women. Brief but well selected 
excerpts from the volume show the complexity, the social implications 
of, the state resources for, and the methods of dealing with the offenses 
committed by women. The community responsibility toward delinquent 
women and the feeble co-ordinated community efforts are also briefly 
reviewed. The reader will do well to refer to the original stimulating 
volume by the Gluecks. PV.Y. 


CULTURE CONFLICT AND CRIME. By Tuorsten SELLIN. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1938, pp. 116. 


Thorsten Sellin, a profound student of crime and delinquency, ex- 
amines the current contributions of scientific method to the understand- 
ing of the causative processes in criminal behavior and the contributions 
of social technology in the application of scientific knowledge to the 
treatment of criminals. The sociological studies seem to offer sound and 
adequate understanding of the problem since they view criminality as 
the complex result of culture conflicts arising out of the processes of 
a civilization in transition from rural to urban patterns of life, from a 
domestic economy to highly industrialized, anonymous regimentation, 
from standardized, traditional codes of behavior to a multiplicity of con- 
flicting choices, from limited social contacts in primary group organiza- 
tion of life to extensive and highly varied contacts in secondary and 
“tertiary” groups. 

The value of the book is not confined to a keen analysis of the current 
methods of studying processes of crime. Professor Sellin concerns him- 
self with methods of further research stressing especially cross-sectional 
historical and comparative studies of typical as well as of variant group 
and personal conduct patterns in the New and Old World cultures. 
‘The book is a masterpiece in logic and is written in an absorbing style 
in spite of the fact that the less mature reader may often wish for an 
elucidation of the highly condensed facts and references which the author 
evidently takes for granted. The inclusion of an index would be a wel- 


come addition to the book. P.V.Y. 




















Social Thought 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES IN CONFLICT. By JosEpH A. 
LeiGHTon. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937, 
pp. xxii +546. 


Part I deals with dictatorships; Part II, with democracy in the 
United States; Part III, with the principles of democratic social phi- 
losophy; IV, with co-operative democracy; and V, with international 
relations. Social philosophy is defined as “the doctrine of the ends or 
values and aims of social organization.” In other words it asks such 
questions as: How far does social organization promote human values? 
It also inquires: How may social organization be changed so as better 
“to further the realization of human values” ? 

In analyzing the world situation Dr. Leighton states that “the great 
underlying cause of war today is economic nationalism.” ‘Totalitarian 
states are being ruled by “the dictatorship of a strongly organized 
minority using force of arms, espionage and propaganda.” It is pointed 
out that Fascism according to its outstanding exponent “discards paci- 
fism as a cloak for cowardly supine renunciation in contradistinction to 
self-sacrifice.”’ Hence, it follows that “war alone keeps up all human 
energies to their maximum tension and sets the seal of nobility on those 
people who have the courage to face it.” 

The rise of Naziism is found by the author to have had its origins 
in a collective psychopathology, “compounded of desperation, fear, a 
patriotic inferiority complex, and defense mechanism.” The most ter- 
rible danger in the world today “comes from the control of lying and 
misleading propaganda.” Democratic states are not immune either. In 
democracies a real danger comes from the fact that increasing numbers 
of the middle classes are being forced down into the ranks of the prole- 
tariat. Can democracy save itself at this point? If not, then it cannot 
save itself at all. Rugged individualism will not be of help, says the 
author, for it conceives the chief function of government to be that of 
protecting property and contracts more than that of furthering “the 
good life among the citizens.” The crucial question before the American 
public today is: “In whose interest shall business be controlled; in the 
interests of the few who sit in the seats of the mighty, or in the interests 
of all the people?” 

“The growth of humanitarian feeling is the deepest and most signifi- 
cant feature of human progress,” and world salvation lies in the direc- 
tion of the growth of co-operative commonwealths. If democracy does 
not watch out, it will become “moronocracy” headed straight for dic- 
tatorship. 


4 
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The author writes at times like a prophet of old. He speaks his 
thoughts frankly. His is a mature mind stirred by an awareness of 
dangerous tendencies in both totalitarian and democratic states. His is 
a book to awaken people and to set them thinking. Although they may 
not agree with all of his incisive statements, they will respect his learn- 
ing, his sincerity, and his earnest concern for the welfare of mankind. 


E.S.B. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Harotp A. 
Puevps. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938, pp. xxiii+820. 


While this is considered a revised edition of the 1932 book, it is 
practically a new volume. The material is brought up-to-date and new 
chapters are added. The materials dealing with social problems are 
peculiarly subject to change and require frequent revision. The chapters 
are organized according to the sources of social disorganization : economic, 
physical and mental, and specific cultural sources. The final division 
deals with social planning. Poverty, unemployment, occupational haz- 
ards, and depressions are the chief economic sources of social disorgani- 
zation. Conditions of physical illness and defectiveness, mental diseases 
and deficiencies, and population problems produce social problems. Under 
specific cultural sources the problems of standards of living, insecurity 
of the aged, transients, broken families, crime and delinquency are dis- 
cussed. Possibly the greater value of this volume is not the topics treated 
but the way the material is handled. A wealth of material is summarized 
and presented in an organized and concise fashion. No attempt is made 
to discuss all of the main social problems confronting modern students 
of society, but various lists of specific social problems are presented and 
indicate the complexity of social maladjustment. No one problem can 
be classified under a single heading. Modern social problems have multi- 
ple causes, tend to be widespread and to interlock, the consequences are 
far-reaching, and the solutions are difficult. M.HN. 


PEACE WITH THE DICTATORS? By Norman ANGELL. New 
York and London: MHarper and Brothers, Publishers, 1938, 
pp. 291. 


Can there be peace between the totalitarian states and the democra- 
cies? Mr. Angell analyzes the problem by presenting a symposium. He 
expresses the German and Italian views on their need for sources of 
raw materials, and their demands for nationalism and preponderance of 
power. He then counters with the reply of an Englishman showing (1) 
the fallacy of the colonial system (which England still follows), (2) 
the need for internationalism, and (3) the belief that preponderance of 
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power denies the right of defense to others, thus promoting and making 
inevitable another war. 

The author reasons that by refusing to defend international law the 
democracies surrender the possibility of defense, having thus sacrificed 
their allies to the “wolves.”” He states that the Fascist nations truly be- 
lieve that the democracies have no “fighting faith, no political convic- 
tions,” for which they are willing to die. Thus they use a technique 
against which isolation is useless: that of fomenting internal divisions; 
exploiting fear of Bolshevism and of war. Mr. Angell believes that 
pacifism has no vitality against such tactics and ignores the fanaticism 
of totalitarian adherents. Witness China, Abyssinia, Austria, Spain. But 
in the face of a united front of the democracies with definite intention 
to fight for their principles and at the same time to grant to the Fascist 
nations defense through impartial arbitration, he feels there would be 
no war. But he warns that if the democracies lack faith in their prin- 
ciples, they may not be able to survive. 

A Fascist world the author pictures as precluding peace, for each 
nation would deny all others the right of defense; each would demand 
a preponderance of power and the sole right to judge its own actions 
and those of its opponents. Will there be peace or war? We do not 
know. Mr. Angell concludes that peace will come only when men 
decide what right is and combine their force for collective security in 
defense of right and third party judgment, and for naught else. 

J.T.G. 


THE WISDOM OF CONFUCIUS. Edited by Lin Yurane. 
New York: Modern Library Books, Random House, Inc., 
1938, pp. xvii+290. 

It is an exceedingly useful piece of work that Lin Yutang has per- 
formed in preparing this compact volume. Likewise, the publishers are 
to be commended for printing these materials in such an attractive and 
convenient style. 

The editor has selected and rearranged portions of the Five Classics 
and Four Books of Confucius in the following helpful order: (1) cen- 
tral harmony, (2) ethics and politics, (3) aphorisms, (4) discourses on 
social order, on education, and on music, and (5) Mencius. The style is 
modernized sufficiently to make the thought of Confucius intelligible 
and interesting. 

Confucius’ “gentleman” is not a superman after the notion of 
Nietzsche, but a kind and gentle man “who loves learning, who is calm 
himself and perfectly at ease and is constantly careful of his own con- 
duct, believing that by example he has a great influence over society in 
general. He is perfectly at ease in his own station of life and has a 
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certain contempt for the mere luxuries of living.” The life of Confucius 
as given by Szema Ch’ien is included. 

The fourfold emphasis by Confucius on (a) literature or knowledge, 
(b) personal conduct, (c) being one’s true self, and (d) honesty in 
social relationships is a frame of reference within which many apho- 
risms appear. Some of these are: (1) a piece of jade cannot become an 
object of art without chiselling and a man cannot know the moral law 
without education; (2) a good teacher should observe the student’s 
conversations; (3) reading without thinking gives one a disorderly 
mind, and thinking without reading makes one flighty (unbalanced) ; 
(4) if you don’t study poetry, your language will not be polished; (5) 
you can kill the general in an army, but you cannot kill the ambition 
in a common man; (6) have no friends who are not as good as yourself ; 
(7) do not do unto others what you do not want others to do unto 
you; (8) music unites while rituals differentiate. ESB. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY, An Introduction to Sociology. By 
J. Rumney. London: Duckworth, 1938, pp. 125. 


In eight chapters the author discusses the groups and institutions of 
society, the class structure of society, biological factors, environmental 
influences, methods of social study, and the development of sociology. 
Sociology is conceived of as a general social science. It is “the product 
of rapid change and crisis.’””’ England, however, has been a country “of 
reform and evolution rather than of crisis and revolution,” hence, soci- 
ology has been slow to develop. Not all American readers will agree 
with this analysis. More persons will agree with the author when he 
points out that Herbert Spencer’s teachings, which were regarded “as 
naturalistic and materialistic,’’ were influences that held back the de- 
velopment of sociology in England. 

The author believes that today “the amount and source of income 
seem to be the most important criteria demarcating groups.” It is con- 
tended that the term, race, is essentially an abstraction as far as existing 
nations are concerned. For example: of the Germans, “only a small 
proportion are Nordics.’’ However, racial myths “are always invoked 
in times of social and economic stress,’ and moreover “the race struggle 
is made the substitute for the more fundamental class struggle.” The 
author recognizes the need for social research and concrete studies, 
praises the typological method of Max Weber, and recognizes the merit 
in the Thomas and Znaniecki technique as discussed in The Polish 
Peasant. The need to see social life as a whole is emphasized, and soci- 
ology in the form of social philosophy will meet this need. 


E.S.B. 

















Social Work 


HANDBOOK ON SOCIAL WORK. By June Purcett GuILp 
and ARTHUR ALDEN GuILD. Richmond: Whittet and Shep- 
person, 1936, pp. 135. 


The purpose of this handbook is to suggest methods of making social 
inventories of social work problems. There are special chapters dealing 
with programs for meeting problems such as dependency, delinquency, 
community health, and recreation. Social inventories should precede so- 
cial action. The task of money raising is not simple and public support 
must depend in the long run on an intelligent presentation of the need. 
Many surveys fail of their purpose, partly because they are written 
in language unintelligible to the average layman and are not properly 
interpreted to the citizenry. The handbook contains valuable suggestions 
to meet these shortcomings. G.BM. 


WE TOO ARE THE PEOPLE. By Louise V. Armstronc. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1938, pp. 474. 


Seldom do we find a social worker capable of wielding so facile a 
pen and of projecting given situations so graphically before one’s eyes 
as the reader discovers in this book. Dipping frequently into the realm 
of the novelist, for example, with chapter titles such as “Men in Boots,” 
“Wild Women and the Redskins,” she nevertheless seems to picture 
tales of misfortune with absolute accuracy and with a genuine appreci- 
ation of the humanness of the people it was her fortune to serve. 

The writer gives a keen insight into the inner workings of county, 
state, and federal relief agencies. She pictures the politician, the town- 
ship supervisor, the county official, and the state administrator in actual 
flesh and blood. The why and wherefore of the relief program are also 
plainly set forth. Without federal aid, the local and state governments 
would have faced a hopeless undertaking; nevertheless, the smallminded- 
ness of local communities in neglecting to contribute their share of the 
relief funds plainly visualizes to the reader what has happened in 
hundreds of communities throughout the country. 

With the advent of the WPA the federal emergency relief work 
disappeared. The author does not discuss the work of the new organi- 
zation ; she does recognize the need and intimates that at first the system 
of remote control kept it from functioning with the degree of smooth- 
ness necessary for efficiency. This book should be made accessible to 
every student and worker in the field of public welfare administration. 


G.B.M. 
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SOCIAL WORK AND LEGISLATION IN SWEDEN. By the 
Royal Social Board, Stockholm, 1938, pp. 351. 


This compact volume is full of useful information concerning social 
welfare in Sweden. It is splendidly written and carefully supported by 
statistical materials. A number of half-tone photographs increase the 
value and attractiveness of the volume. The fields covered are: labor 
organizations, employers’ organizations, the labor court, employment 
exchanges, the relief of unemployment, legislative protection of workers, 
the social insurances, temperance work, public and private relief work, 
housing, the co-operative movement, education, and the community’s 
expenditure for social purposes. 

The organization of the Royal Social Board is in itself interesting. 
It is a central authority for dealing with certain matters of a social 
nature. Its work is conducted through six bureaus: 1. unemployment 
insurance and employment exchanges; 2. poor relief, child welfare, and 
care of inebriates; 3. legislation; 4. and 5. social statistics; and 6. aliens. 
While some of the methods used in Sweden are different from those that 
are being developed in the United States, the Swedish people are going 
about the solution of their social problems in an intelligent manner. 

E.S.B. 


PUBLIC RELIEF ADMINISTRATION IN LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY. By Gsorcs W. Bemis. Bureau of Governmental 
Research, Studies in Local Government, No. 1, University of 
California at Los Angeles, 1938, pp. 109. (Mimeographed.) 


The complexity of local relief setups, particularly in the larger urban 
areas, has resulted in confusion in the minds of laymen and students 
alike. The present volume, therefore, serves a very useful function. It 
gives brief, accurate factual descriptions of the interrelated activities of 
the county charities, the state relief administration, and the federal work 
relief program, including the Works Progress Administration, the 
National Youth Administration, and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The account is illustrated with organization charts, graphs showing the 
volume of work, and tables showing the present situation, costs, and 
trends in public relief. The material should prove useful to professional 
workers, lay readers, public officials, and students of social life generally. 
If widely circulated, it should lead to a more intelligent understanding 
of the problems of public relief. 


E.F.Y. 
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MORE SECURITY FOR OLD AGE. By Marcaret Grant 
ScHNEIDER. Directed by Committee on Old Age Security of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1937, pp. xiii+191. 


After a brief discussion of the problems of old age security, this report 
reviews systems in operation abroad. In its analysis of the Federal Se- 
curity Act several defects are noted. These are: (1) many workers are 
not included; (2) the benefits are too small; (3) the reserve fund that 
will be built up is too large; (4) the states are not required to make 
their old-age assistance payments adequate for need. Since administrative 
problems in this country furnish serious difficulties the report recom- 
mends: (1) that a workable merit system be established in order that 
efficient service may be obtained and (2) that the federal government 
pay one half of the cost of the administration of the old-age assistance 
program where states have met the required standards. G.B.M. 


PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Bryce M. Stewart... Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
1938, pp. xiii +665. 


This book is the last of four volumes dealing with the problem of 
administering unemployment insurance in different countries. Special 
attention is given to the systems operating in five different states: Cali- 
fornia, New Hampshire, New York, District of Columbia, and Wis- 
consin. Brief reviews are made of the development of employment office 
service and of unemployment compensation laws. The problems both of 
federal and of state administration are then presented. Other features 
discussed are: the costs of federal agencies; administrative costs; per- 
sonnel procedures; registration of employers and employees; collection 
of contributions; payment of benefits and actuarial considerations. 

This study of five selected states has revealed both the advantages 
and disadvantages of the present federal-state system. On the whole, the 
disadvantages seem to preponderate. The author says that the most 
serious defects are inherent in the system and will remain until a na- 
tional system supported by federal taxes is instituted. It is suggested that 
the federal tax base be brought in line with that for old-age pensions; 
that the social security act be reorganized under a single administra- 
tion; that more liberal provisions be made for the beneficiaries of com- 
pensations; that a broader coverage of employees be secured; and that 
administration procedures be revised. Valuable appendices are added, 
one of which deals with the method of estimating the load on the New 
York field service. G.B.M. 
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MAN AGAINST HIMSELF. By Kari A. MENNINGER. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938, pp. 485. 


The story of civilization could be written as a saga of man’s struggles 
against nature, against his fellow men, and even against society in 
which he may live. Man has considered these his most desperate ene- 
mies. Dr. Karl Menninger in his latest book, voices his opinion almost 
to the contrary: man’s most desperate enemy is himself. 

On Sigmund Freud’s theory of the death instinct Dr. Menninger 
builds the main thesis of his book. According to the Freudian concept, 
“man is a creature dominated by an instinct in the direction of death, 
but blessed with an opposing instinct which battles heroically with vary- 
ing success against its ultimate conqueror.” 

This battle of the life and death instinct, writes Dr. Menninger, 
manifests itself by definite symptoms in human conduct, ranging from 
suicide to nail-biting. ‘These symptoms he categorizes as suicide, chronic 
suicide, focal suicide, and organic suicide on the premise that all self- 
destructive actions, obvious or disguised, accomplished or intended, con- 
scious or unconscious are a form of suicide. Martyrdom as well as self- 
mutilation, alcoholic addiction as well as purposive accidents, all find a 
common relationship to each other under this classification. 

Dr. Menninger separately explains these categories in the light of 
the death instinct, discusses therapeutic methods and concludes with a 
timely commentary on the social implications of his hypothesis. Although 
essentially psychoanalytical in approach, Man Against Himself is none 
the less very readable. It is carefully planned and well written, fortified 
by many and interesting case histories. Although presenting no new con- 
cepts, this book contains a new perspective of psychological principles 
that render it vital in its application to personal and professional 
problems. JB 


THE FRONTIERS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. By 
Joun Gans, Leonarp D. Wuirte, and MarsHa.i E. Dt- 
mock. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1936, pp. 
ix+146. 


The authors of this series of loosely related essays are well-known 
leaders in the rapidly developing field of professional public administra- 
tion. The essays are an attempt to formulate briefly the meaning and 
scope, the principles, the responsibility, and the methods and standards 
of organization and procedure in the field of public administration 
viewed as a whole. Much attention is given to the bearing of American 
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political theory and American institutions upon the new profession, 
particularly upon the career service now being developed under Civil 
Service auspices. The authors assume that their readers are intelligent, 
well-informed students of the problems of government. There is a 
useful selected bibliography. EFY. 





Industrial Welfare 


ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL CHANGE. By Russe. A. 
Drxon and E. KiInGMAN EsBEerHart. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1938, pp. xi+550. 


Holding that economic activity is an integral element in the social 
process, the authors of this new book have successfully indicated how 
the various economic institutions in playing their roles help to condition 
social attitudes and control group behavior. In carrying out their pur- 
pose of utilizing the materials for introducing students to the social 
sciences, they trace the growth and development of modern industrial- 
ism, evaluating the contributions of the past, and study those factors 
which result in social change insofar as industrial society is concerned. 
The major portion of the book is devoted to a historical account of the 
changing cultures of the past as those changes were induced by the 
economic life of the times, but the authors have very wisely held to the 
view that the economic factors are interrelated with many other factors. 
Thus the book attains the advantage which comes from observing the 
social situation as a whole. 

In discussing modern conditions, the authors declare that the “newest 
and one of the most puzzling challenges which American capitalism has 
to face is Fascism.” Fascism, it is pointed out, refuses to accept any 
belief in the inevitable class struggle of the Marxians, and is therefore 
violent in its opposition to communism. In turn the communism of 
Russia expects to be attacked in the future by the Fascist powers in 
Europe and Japan. Fascism being looked upon as the last stage of capi- 
talism, “Communism may hold the seeds of a new world culture.” But, 
state the authors with sociological truth, before either communism or 
Fascism “‘can become a dominant culture pattern it must develop a new 
unified and homogeneous ideology and new institutions,” for no de- 
pendence can be utilized upon existing ideologies and institutions. The 
book is interestingly written and is stimulating, although it might have 
been better balanced if a larger portion of it had been devoted to 
modern times. M.J.V. 
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WORK ACCIDENTS TO MINORS IN ILLINOIS. By Earr 
E. Krein. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1938, 
pp. 256. 

This publication is a comprehensive study of accidents to employed 
minors in Illinois in 1933. The information was secured in the main 
from the records of the Illinois Industrial Commission and from inter- 
views with the injured minors. The purpose of the investigation was to 
obtain sufficient data regarding the injured minors themselves, the causes, 
nature, and extent of the injuries received, and the amount of compen- 
sation given; and, on the basis of these data, to determine whether the 
existing laws and administrative procedures provide adequate protection 
for these working minors. The author also includes a description and 
analysis of the Illinois Workmen’s Compensation Act. The study re- 
veals serious limitations and inadequacies in the Illinois law itself, and 
weaknesses in its administration. D.M 


WOMEN IN KENTUCKY INDUSTRIES. Bulletin 1937, No. 
162, United States Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. 
Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
pp. 38. 

The bulletin contains the results of a survey of the earnings and 
hours of work of women employed in the industries of Kentucky. The 
industries included in the report were factories, retail stores, laundries, 
dry cleaning businesses, and hotels and restaurants. Altogether 359 es- 
tablishments were visited in 33 cities and towns. The total number of 
women employed by the investigated industries was 21,819. The findings 
are systematically presented and are clarified by numerous tables. 


D.M. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS TREATMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Dororny C. Kaun. New York: 
American Association of Social Workers, 1937, pp. 105. 


In Chapter I the author recognizes the tenacity of the problem of 
unemployment and gives some fundamental reasons for its existence. 
The conditions out of which unemployment developed are briefly stated 
in a later chapter. The greater portion of the book is concerned with 
the specific measures and programs that have been in operation since 
1932. A brief analysis is made of a number of the most important 
legislative enactments and of significant constructive projects. The report 
includes valuable statistical material and is illuminated with eleven 
excellent charts. It was originally presented to the Third International 
Conference of Social Work held in London in the summer of 1936. 


G.B.M. 
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P.W.A. AND INDUSTRY. A FOUR YEAR STUDY OF 
REGENERATIVE EMPLOYMENT. Bulletin No. 658, 
United States Department of Labor, 1938, pp. 28. 


A study of secondary employment created by public works projects 
was undertaken in order to ascertain information to be used in apprais- 
ing future projects. From 1933 to 1937 records were kept showing 
amounts of labor which were needed in producing goods before they 
reached a P.W.A. contractor. The results of the investigation are in- 
terpreted as well as enumerated in this study. JB. 


CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND TRENDS. 
By Horace Taytor. New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 
1938, pp. xvi+603. 


This is the fourth edition by the publishers of the materials gathered 
by Professor ‘Taylor for the orientation course on contemporary civiliza- 
tion given at Columbia University. In its present form it stands as a 
revised form of a previously issued two-volume text, and emphasizes in 
particular current economic affairs. The book is divided into eleven 
sections which deal principally with social security, money and credit 
systems, problems of labor and of agriculture, organization and methods 
of business, and the roles of the state as regulator and financier. Ma- 
terials from such authors as W. H. Hamilton, Stuart Chase, W. O. 
Douglas, John T. Flynn, Cordell Hull, Henry A. Wallace, and Joseph 
B. Eastman are included in the volume. Admirable choices have been 
made in the selection of the articles, and their arrangement testifies to 
the successful experience of the author in conducting such an orienta- 
tion course. One of the chief assets of this volume is its last section, 
entitled “Alternative Paths to Security,” which discusses social change 
and the trends toward dictatorship and economic planning. The author 
and publishers are to be congratulated on this series of books. 

M.J.V. 








Social Drama 


OUR TOWN. By THornton Witper. New York: Coward Mc- 
Cann, Inc., 1938. 


Perhaps the most unique thing about the play is its informality of 
presentation coupled with the fact that the whole play revolves around 
one person. This character is the Stage Manager which was enacted by 
Frank Craven in the New York production, listed as one of the greatest 
hits of all time. One element that may have helped it to reach such a 
high place in the theater was the fact that the whole show was done 
without scenery. 

It may be said that the play is sociological from the first line to the 
last, with its moving story and depth of understanding. The trials, 
tribulations, joys, and humor of life are told so powerfully, directly, 
and simply that one feels that he, too, is a vibrant part of the stream 
of life that flows smoothly before him. The characters vividly live and 
die amid the picturesque background of a New Hampshire village im- 
mersed in the social customs and religious ideas of any small town of 
a hundred years ago or of today. 

The first act depicts the daily life of village dwellers, their subdued 
and inconsequential interests and acts. Act two shows how love and 
marriage cccur among the young people. The ease with which these 
two milestones in the life of an individual find their being is forcefully, 
poignantly, and realistically portrayed. 

The story has as its theme the belief that human beings continue on 
in an endless, monotonous chain of living and fail to notice time slip- 
ping past. The dead ask, “Do any human beings ever realize life while 
they have it?” Thus is revealed the ordinary living of human beings 
hemmed in by the confines of a small community. 


J.WS. 

















